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{PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 









































Remembering Ned Bruce 


gee Bruce, who died untimely last winter, had a host 
of friends in the art world, for there were many who 
recognized the unselfish spirit of this great man, who realized 
his permanent contribution to the culture of America as man, 
artist and as Chief of the Treasury Department’s Section of 
Fine Arts. With inherent fairness and common sense, Ned 
Bruce organized and guided the federal machinery that 
brought art and the people face to face in the post offices 
of the nation. 

As a beautiful and fitting tribute to the memory of their 
friend, 124 American artists have given small and intimate 
works from their hands to the Edward Bruce Memorial Col- 
lection for presentation to the Hollywood (Florida) Hospital, 
where he died. Prior to being installed, the collection has 
just been shown at the Corcoran Gallery and will travel to 
several hospitals at the request of the Red Cross. Each item 
is a gift of love, or, as Forbes Watson expresses it, “a com- 
munication from the knowing to the knowing.” 

I like the way Watson, co-worker with Bruce on the Sec- 
tion, describes the collection: “Every art collection tells the 
story of its birth. Was it born of pride or love, ignorance or 
understanding, diligence or enjoyment, courage or timidity? 
As an entity, aside from its component parts, it has a char- 
acter derived from the motivating forces of its origin. In the 
case of the unique Edward Bruce Memorial Collection the 
sources of its being are clearly written on its face. It sprang 
o life as a tribute of affection and understanding from the 
artists of whose work it is composed, to a fellow artist who, 
as administrator of the Section of Fine Arts has left a per- 
manent imprint.upon. American civilization.” 
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’ Inches versus Feet 


Ho DevreeE of the New York Times, writing an “ad- 
vance” story last summer about the now current Car- 
negie Exhibition, voiced a strong plea for small paintings, 
as opposed to the salon-size sensations which can find no 
room in the modern home. Devree’s arguments were valid 
then and now, but I am sure that the Carnegie pictures this 
year will give him cause for less worry. A large proportion 
of the exhibits are in the small-area category, even when 
it comes to the prize winners. 

The Byron Thomas is a tiny canvas; not much larger is 
the Hilde Kayn. The Dan Lutz and the Robert Gwathmey are 
also of modest dimensions, while the John Rogers Cox and 
the John Koch, though larger, would fit well within the 
average living room. Only the Wayman Adams, first prize 
winner, is too large for Devree’s comfort. Apparently the 
Carnegie jurors—Burroughs, Godwin and Taylor—were not 
impressed by size alone, a most healthy judicial attitude. 

Which brings me to a pertinent letter from William Steeple 
Davis, supporting Devree’s position. Writes Mr. Davis: 

“In the matter of measuring the importance of a picture 
primarily by its quality, it may be of interest to note the very 
modest dimensions of some notable works by recognized 
masters. Running over the pages of the Metropolitan Museum 
catalogue, we find among others a landscape by David 
Teniers, the Younger, that measures 654 x 9 inches; Gerard 
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Terborch, Portrait of a Gentleman, 144% x 12; Jan Van Eyck, 
Thomas A. Becket, 37g x 34% (a Morgan gift); Vermeer, 
Young Woman, 18 x 16, Velasquez, Queen Mariana of Aus- 
tria, 144% x 17; Whistler, Edward G. Kennedy, 115% x 7; 
Hans Holbein, the Younger, Margaret Wyatt, Lady Lee, 164, 
x 12%; Frans Hals, Youth with a Lute, 28°4 x 23144; Rubens, 


Portrait of a Man, 201% x 1634; Memling Portrait of an 
Old Man, 1084 x 7°; Eakins, The Chess Players, 11°4 x 
1634; Albert Ryder, Toilers of the Sea, 11% x 12. 

“Quite a jump in size from these paintings to Bonheur’s 
Horse Fair at the Met., 8 ft. x 16 ft. 7 ins.; Leutze’s inaccu- 
rate Washington Crossing the Delaware, 12 ft 5 ins. x 21 ft. 
4 ins., and Sorolla’s Beaching the Boat, 9 ft. 81% ins. x 14 ft. 
5 ins., owned by the Hispanic Society. 

“Mr. Devree might also have found material for comment 
in the current fashion for turning out watercolors measuring 
four to five feet in length—a scale to which the medium is 
ill adapted. The sizes commonly chosen by past masters of 
the art were by comparison very modest. Most of the Homers 
and Sargents in the Metropolitan are around 15 x 21 inches, 
while several of Turner’s in the same museum average 7 x 10 
inches. Of course, these and other masters worked on a larger 
scale at times, but evidently preferred moderate sizes as 
being best suited to the medium.” 


A Friend Passes 


A™ IN THE SOUTH has lost one of its most active and in- 

telligent cruseders in the death of Henry White Taylor, 
Director of the Cl arwater Art Museum, Florida. Mr. Taylor 
had been ill for a long time, and when in August he attempted 
to go to North Carolina for his health he got no farther than 
Atlanta where he died in a hospital on Oct. 3. 


I first met Henry Taylor when he was co-editor of the 
Philadelphia Art News, and was immediately impressed by 
the quiet strength and deep sincerity of this tall, lean and 
modest man. After the Great Depression killed his magazine, 
as it did so many art publications, Henry went to Florida, 
undaunted and full of plans for the future. Although an artist 
in his own right, having trained at the Pennsylvania Academy, 
he chose the museum field, feeling that he could do more good 
as an administrator than as an artist. Soon news of art activity 
from Florida reflected his presence. 

Alert and capable, Henry Taylor was a good influence for 
art in the New South. His colleagues appreciated his worth 
and elected him vice-president of the Florida Federation of 
Art. Twice he refused the presidency—which was in character. 
I shall miss Henry’s friendly, encouraging letters. 


Pity the Pin-Up Girl 


_ in wartime, when people’s thoughts should be con- 

centrated on the serious struggle for survival, there are 
yet some juvenile reformers who cannot resist playing the 
great American game of minding their neighbor’s business. 
Though the world crack open, they must watch-and-ward and 
continually be plucking the beam from their brother’s eye. 
Latest manifestation of this reversion to our bigoted Puritan 
ancestors is the threat of Ramsey S. Black, third assistant 
postmaster general, to ban Esquire from the mails because 
it allegedly carries “obscene, lewd and lascivious” material. 
If more adult thought does not intervene, this will be sad 
news for the boys in the armed forces who enjoy pleasant 
companionship among the “pin-up” girls—the hussies. 

Censorship is bad under any circumstances, and when it 
becomes absolutely necessary, it should be exercised with the 
full knowledge that people old enough to vote should not 
need moral wet-nursing. Public taste is the only censorship 
a civilized people needs. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Au Revoir, If N-t Goodbye 

Sm: I have just walked four miles to 
get a copy of the Dicest, and if you'll be- 
lieve me, I took it out under the trees and 
read every word. It was a mighty good 
issue and I’m afraid I shall become a 
fan! I’ll even subscribe if you continue 
to forget to send it to me. I thought 57th 
Street in Review read awfully well. Maude 
is sure clicking these days. Glad to hear 
you’re going to have Jo Gibbs and Rogers 
Bordley as regular contributors. A for- 
eign correspondent is something we can 
hardly do without, art being the thing 
that dies last, it appears, in war time. 

We're off to Ft. Sill in a few days now, 
so it’s goodbye for the duration. Carry on. 
Try to miss me, and give my regards to 
57th Street. Fraternally yours, 

—HELEN BOSWELL, Hopewell, N. J. 


The “Old Boys” 

Sir: Have you read the reviews of my 
exhibition of “Tonalists and Impression- 
ists.” It would seem that the “old boys” 
are coming back. The 19th century paint- 
ers can’t be forgotten. They were good 
artists who really could paint, but for the 
past ten years they seemed to have been 
completely wiped off the map. One of the 
astonishing things about this exhibition 
has been the attendance and the number 
of young people who visited the gallery 
and seemed to enjoy my “old hats.” Of 
course, this does not mean that I am going 
to neglect good contemporaries. 

—CARMINE DALESIO, 
The Babcock Gallery, New York. 


Bernice Also is Fine 
Str: I appreciate the comments made 
upon my work in the September 1 issue 
of the Dicest. However, I would have ap- 
preciated it much more if I had not been 
mis-named. Beatrice is a fine name, but 
mine is Bernice. 
—BERNICE BRECK, Portland, Maine. 


Fed Up 
Sir: There is only one DIGEST and it has 
to print the news, even if it’s bad news 
from an art standpoint. Thanks for print- 
ing my letter in the October 1 issue, for 
I am fed up with the nerve of these taste- 
less, idealess daubsters who think they 
have a right to afflict the world with their 
half-baked horrors. 
—EVELYN MARIE Stuart, Chicago. 


I'd Hire a Cook 
Sir: The ideals behind your defense of 
W.P.A. murals are fine, but let’s translate 
them into real life. What would you do if 
you had a wife who was ugly, couldn’t 
cook or perform any of the functions of 
her position? Substitute her? What would 
you do if you had a mural that was so 
ugly it gave you eye-strain, couldn’t per- 
form any of the functions a mural is 
meant to perform? Whitewash it? 
—J. C. MONTGOMERY, Boston. 


What He Likes 


Sir: Revery by Russell Cowles on page 
7 of the October 1 DIGEST is a beauty. Un- 
fold a match pad and place it over most 
of the figure, leaving the head and arms, 
and you have that quality for which Hop- 
per is noted. Only a coincidence, however. 
Anyone who is sharp and can afford it 
should waste no time buying Van Gogh’s 
Le Champ de Ble on your cover. 

—JOHN Rocers Cox, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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White Cloud: JOHN Rocers Cox. Third Prize of $500 


Carnegie Presents Cross-Section of Painting in the United States 


PITTSBURGH, Oct, 7: Across from the 
campus of the University of Pittsburgh’s 
Cathedral of Learning stands the mas- 
sive and imposing Carnegie Institute, 
scene in peace time of the world-famous 


Carnegie Internationals. This year the 
“Cathedral” is a training base for hun- 
dreds of Air Cadets, and the Institute 
is housing (until Dec. 12) a stimulating 
exhibition confined by war conditions 


The Florist: JOHN Kocu. Awarded First Mention and $400 


October 15, 1943 


to Painting in the United States. The 
collection, intelligently picked by genial 
Acting Director John O’Connor, Jr., is 
a worthy successor to the historical 
Survey of American Painting in 1940 
and the notable 1941 Directions in 
American Painting. After missing the 
boat last year, Carnegie Institute is 
now pulling its wartime load by pre- 
senting the largest and most inclusive 
showing of contemporary American 
painting ever displayed in Pittsburgh. 

There are 304 paintings by 304 Ameri- 
can artists in the show, some famous, 
some unknown. All are living except 
Marsden Hartley, who died on Sept. 2, 
after his Young Hunter Hearing Call 
to Arms had been invited. All the paint- 
ings were done within the last five years, 
most of them within the last two years 

a factor which makes it all the more 
commendable that O’Connor was able 
to assemble so qualitatively fine a cross- 
section. Evidently some American art- 
ists have recognized that their second 
duty, after serving their country, is to 
continue to be artists. An interesting 
sidelight is the inclusion of such Euro- 
pean painters as Max Ernst and Eu- 
gene Berman, who, driven to these 
shores by disaster, have taken out their 
“first papers.’ Europe’s loss has here 
been our gain. 

Seven monetary prizes were awarded 
by a jury composed of three museum 
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AsoveE—Hoeing by Robert Gwathmey 


directors—Clyde H. Burroughs, secre- 
tary of the Detroit Institute of Arts; 
Blake-More Godwin, director of the To- 
ledo Museum; and Francis Henry Tay- 
lor, director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. These three, together with Chair- 
man O’Connor, met in Pittsburgh Sept. 
28 and did a better job than did the 
five museum directors who judged the 
Artists for Victory show at the Metro- 
politan Museum last December. 

Purely coincidental is the fact that 
this is the first time any of the prize 
winners has been honored in a Carnegie 
show. First award, worth $1,000, was 
voted to Wayman Adams, veteran por- 
trait and figure painter, for his brisk, 
seemingly unfinished portrait of Gregor 
Piatigorsky, noted concert ’cellist, who 
bears considerable facial resemblance 
to artist Eugene Speicher. Done in 
Adams’ characteristic slashing style, it 
is a portrait that rewards closer ob- 
servation. 

Aside from Adams, the prizes went to 
younger artists with rising ambitions. 
Robert Gwathmey, transplanted South- 
erner who taught painting for three 
years at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, won the $700 second prize with 
Hoeing, a flat-patterned, exciting can- 
vas inspired by labor in the cotton fields. 
Center of interest is the weary gesture 
of the powerful Negro worker. The art- 
ist was born in Richmond 40 years ago. 
He now lives in New York and teaches 
at Cooper Union. 

John Rogers Cox, who recently re- 
signed as director of the Swope Art Gal- 
lery in Terre Haute, added to his grow- 
ing reputation as a painter by winning 
the $500 third prize with the handsome- 
ly designed and meticulously executed 
White Cloud. With some allegiance to 
the late Grant Wood, 28-year-old Cox 
is stubbornly traveling his own road 
and is here seen in an original concep- 
tion, in which the ultimate effect is ob- 
tained from repetition of forms. White 
Cloud is on a par with Cox’s Grey and 
Gold, which took the Second Medal at 
the Artists for Victory exhibition and 
has since been purchased by the Cleve- 
land Museum. Hoosier-born Cox is a 
serious artist who should be heard again. 

John Koch, who was born in Toledo 
34 years ago and held his first one-man 
show at 15, won the first honorable men- 
tion worth $400 with The Florist, a 
major canvas with accent on rich, har- 
monious color. After studying two sum- 
mers at Provincetown, Koch went to 
Europe in 1928, remained in Paris until 
1935, and has “made” practically all 
the national annuals since 1939. Koch 
has a deep respect for the traditions of 
the old masters, not so much for the 
School of Paris. 

Hilde B. Kayn, comparative newcom- 
er to the national scene, took the $300 


{Continued on page 30] 
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Child Painting: ARBIT BLATAS 


Colorful Canvases of Arbit Blatas 


IT TAKES a big gallery to show Arbit 
Blatas’ art to advantage and this time 
he has just the place for his show. Asso- 
ciated American Artists Gallery, though 
too many cubic feet big for most Ameri- 
cans, is fine for the Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can who tends towards big canvases 
and paints them broadly enough to car- 
ry well and far and be worth the carry- 
ing. 

Blatas paints interiors with warmth 
and a homey touch. His little six-year- 
old daughter Dorothy touches the spark 
to these studio and dining room scenes, 
and as the artist follows her comings 
and goings he builds many a fine paint- 
ing around her. Child Painting, Baby in 
Kimona, Child with Bird Cage, Baby 
with Doll Carriage, etc., are the obvious 
titles of a majority of the paintings in 
the show. 

But Blatas also paints landscapes 
with exceeding charm. A cabbage patch 
in New Jersey, a garden in Mount 


Marion, near Kingston, and a scene in 
France, perhaps Brittany, of Washer- 
women on the banks of a small stream, 
are conventionally sound and elegant 
as well, There are also still lifes (one 
built around some ancient Lithuanian 
peasant wood carvings) and several por- 
traits. Dikran Kelekian and Abraham 
Walkowitz have sat more than once 
for this artist. And a portrait of Mars- 
den Hartley in yellow bow tie, blue 
shirt and red carnation, is shown. It 
was made only a little while before 
Hartley’s death, and is very like him, in 
essence, if not in features. 

Blatas showed with the Matisse Gal- 
lery nine years ago when he was still 
in Paris. The French Art Gallery, now 
closed, presented him several times 
after his arrival in this country. This is 
his first show in New York in two years, 
and is an impressive account of one of 
the most interesting talents we have 
been fortunate to inherit.—M. R. 


Old and New Masters Change Hands in Europe 


War on the Continent does not seem 
to have discouraged a brisk traffic in 
the acquisition of pictures. On the con- 
trary, we are told that because of 
monetary uncertainties, paintings have 
become more sought after as gilt-edged 
securities than did such securities them- 
selves in times past. Some of the prices 
these paintings fetch in today’s Eu- 
ropean market we have been able to 
ascertain: 

PARIS: Small portrait of a girl by 
Renoir $4,000; a Monticelli $2,400; a 
smal) Utrillo $1,400; a Modigliani $1,- 
250; the portrait of a woman claimed 
to be by Van Dyck, the origin of which, 
however, is not sure, $1,400; a paint- 
ing by Hubert Robert, signed and dated 
1795, fetched $8,000; two pendants from 
the studio of Boucher $7,800; two 
Corot paintings at the Paul Jamot 
sale brought $12,450 and $6,500 respec- 
tively. In the same sale works by Degas 
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went up to $1,370, whereas a water- 
color by Delacroix sold for $900. 

THE HAGUE: The portrait of Don 
Nicolas Amazzarino by Murillo, often 
mentioned in the history of art, be- 
longing to the Holford collection until 
1928, was sold for $3,100. 

LUCERNE: A Kermes by Peter 
Brueghel and a Madonna and Child by 
Jan Brueghel the Elder fetched $1,- 
400 each. A portrait of his mother by 
Rembrandt and a Mary Magdalen by 
Van Dyck fetched $1,440 each. The por- 
trait of a man by Titian (authentic?) 
brought $640. 

In approximating the purchasing 
power of the foreign currencies with 
which the above pictures were bought 
in their respective countries, we have 
accepted the French franc as 100 francs 
equaling the value of one American 
dollar; 5 florins one dollar; and 5 Swiss 
francs one dollar.—R. B. 


Knoedler to Sell 
Morgan Collection 


ON Nov. 22 the J. P. Morgan world- 
famous collection of paintings will go 
on exhibition and sale at the Knoedler 
Galleries in New York. The forty-two 
paintings to be shown constitute the 
most important remaining in the estate, 
and were collected for the most part by 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Sr. The famous 
Morgan Library, the particular interest 
of J. P. Morgan, will retain the works 
of art contained therein. Even the art 
treasures on loan to the Library at the 
time of Mr. Morgan’s death become, ac- 
cording to his will, the property of that 
incorporated institution. 

The Knoedler exhibition will be the 
first public showing of this collection 
in its remaining entirety. Among the 
many portraits are three rare Holbeins: 
the celebrated Erasmus, and two minia- 
tures—Sir Anthony Denny and Arch- 
bishop Warham—long in the collection 
of the Earl of Arundel. Goya’s Duque 
de Osuna, Gainsborough’s Lady Gideon, 
and Reynold’s George Viscount Malden 
and Lady Elizabeth Capel were bought 
from the families for which they were 
originally painted. 

Others of particular interest are Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of Nicholas Ruts, his 
first important commission after mov- 
ing to Amsterdam, and once in the col- 
lection of King William II of the Neth- 
erlands; the Infanta Maria Theresa as 
a Child by del Mazo, long attributed to 
his father-in-law, Velasquez; Gainsbor- 
ough’s lovely Miss Eliza Anne Linley 
and Her Brother (she who eloped at 
eighteen with playwright Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan); and one of the most in- 
teresting of Romney’s twenty-odd por- 
traits of Lady Hamilton. 

One of the few paintings added to 
the collection by the younger J. P. Mor- 
gan is the Treaty of Peace by Benjamin 
West, containing portraits of John Jay, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and 
other Founding Fathers. The landscape 
section is notable for canvases by Con- 
stable, Ruysdael, Hobbema and Turner. 

The elder Morgan retained no Beren- 
son to supervise the buying of the col- 
lection. He bought lavishly, “by eye,” 
from important collections and the bet- 
ter dealers, from the late 19th century 
to the time of his death in 1913. Several 
of the Morgan pictures have been at 
one time or another the property of 
reigning monarchs. 

The younger Mr. Morgan sold about 
a dozen paintings a few years before 
his death, and gave about ten each to 
his three sisters. The present sale is for 
the purpose of liquidating the estate. 

Smail parts of the Morgan painting 
collection were exhibited from time to 
time in the Morgan Wing at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art up to 1914. When 
the pictures are shown on 57th Street, 
the Citizens Committee for the Army 
and Navy will benefit by an admission 
fee of 50 cents. 

An illustrated, more detailed story 
will appear in the Dicest when the ex- 
hibition opens.—J, G. 


Central Park 


Henry Schnackenburg’s views of Cen- 
tral Park will be featured at Kraushaar 
Galleries, starting Oct: 25. 
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Nordfeldt’s Strong 














Art on Exhibition 


RANKED among the strongest paint- 
ers in America today is B. J. O. Nord- 
feldt whose oil paintings are close to 
Segonzac in his most severe moods, 
and fall ‘under the heading Express- 
ionism, aS we in this country have 
grown to use it. His latest work is 
now on view at the Lilienfeld Galleries 
(until Nov. 6). 

Nordfeldt has been living and work- 
ing in Austin, Texas, for the past year 
and whether the key of color he found 
there or just a tendency on his part 
is responsible, there is a noticeable low- 
ering of palette in this new collection 
of big, expressive oils. 

A still life with aluminum kettle, 
called Blue Fish, is rich in closely allied 
grey-green-blues and brown of pottery 
—which is the nearest the artist comes 
this year to using red. Last year, his 
dazzling paintings of bright pink shrimp 
and king’s blue cloths indicated high 
spirits and lust for life. But Blue Fish 
is a sort of moanin’ low song of deep, 
penetrating vibrations and is one of 
the finest things shown. 

He painted a matriarchal figure of 
an old Negro woman called Mammy 
Laws, and an elderly Negro man, head 
slightly lifted in Meditation. There's 
enormous dignity in Nordfeldt’s presen- 
tation of Negro folk. For once, a Bap- 
tism is not comic but has religious 
meaning in the gesture of benediction. 
Confidential, two girls on a bus, is one 
of the great public carriage paintings 
(Raphael Soyer did another and Dau- 
mier did the best). 

Nordfeldt goes on with the architec- 
tural construction he has used before 
—a square window within an arch be- 
fore which he places still life objects. 
In Signs and Portents, three classic 
figures form such a balanced arrange- 
ment. In subject, the picture is in- 
teresting, too. One woman tells the 
fortunes of the others as read in the 
entrails of a chicken.—M. R. 


The Blue Fish: B. J. O. NORDFELDT 


October 15, 1943 











Chess; White’s Move: JULIA THECLA 


Hover and Thecla, Painters With Imagination 


Two HIGHLY IMAGINATIVE ARTISTS, T. A. 
Hoyer and Julia Thecla, of Chicago, 
are currently showing in a joint exhi- 
bition of their paintings in the Room 
of Chicago Art, at the Art Institute 
of Chicago (through Oct. 28). 

Primitively simple, Hoyer’s paint- 
ings are laboriously conceived state- 
ments of a wonderful world and life 
of his own. His work, naive, honest, 
and technically expert to a high degree, 
is refreshingly original and direct. Of 
particular interest in the exhibition is 
a painting entitled Women’s Wish, de- 
picting a snug little house surrounded 





by a garden and fence; also a picture 
of five cows in a lush, neat pasture 
called Green Meadows. Hoyer was born 
in Copenhagen in 1872, came to America 
at the age of seven, worked in his 
younger years as an acrobat and pro- 
fessional strong man in the circus. 
Julia Thecla, painter of subtle small 
pictures, is best known for her fanci- 
ful and witty paintings, well executed. 
Her little paintings glow with phosphor- 
escent effusions of color and trans- 
parencies. This is particularly true of 
such paintings as Hight to the Bar, 
Awaken from Dreams and Hand at 
Red Door. Most intriguing of all is 
Girl on the Flying Trapeze, a nostalgic 
treatment of this subject enhanced by 
unearthly and tremulous lights. 


Can You Top This? 


You have heard about that modern 
maiden’s delight, Frank Sinatra, selling 
his clothes for thousands of dollars 
worth of bonds, his wrist watch for an- 
other few thousands and another arti- 
cle for a few thousand more. Well, 
let it be said that art not only did 
its share of bond selling, but almost 
replaced Mr. Sinatra as a bond selling 
favorite. 

Howard Clinton Dickinson, New Jer- 
sey painter and member of the A.A.P.L., 
New Jersey Chapter, offered his paint- 
ing, Spring at Bellvale, to the War 
Bond Carnival held at Montclair, N. J., 
for auction to the highest bond pur- 
chaser and it was sold for a $100,000 
bond. Commenting on this event, artist 
Dickinson said: “In the last war I could 
fight with a rifle. In this war being over- 
age, I am proud I can fight with my 
brush.”” Which makes the brush as for- 
midable a weapon as the pen, and both 
perhaps mightier than the sword. 
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Alabama Evening: REVINGTON ARTHUR 


Revington Arthur Explores the Deep South 


REVINGTON ARTHUR took leave last 
year of Silvermine, Connecticut, where 
he is practically a fixture, for a brief 
tour of the Southland and he found 
material in Georgia and Alabama which 
adds a filip to his solo show, an annual 
event at the Babcock Galleries. 

Most original painting, Alabama Eve- 
ning, is so fine we had difficulty turning 
to anything else in the show. Arthur 
must have gone coon hunting or craw- 
fishing or got some lessons in Southern 
superstition. For his painting has the 
feel of the swampland and the mysti- 
cism of its nights. But the picture is 
still definitely Arthur, with its daring 
colors, strong silhouettes, animated fig- 
ures. 

Accident on the Cape is another story 
telling picture, replacing mystery with 
actuality. Here, the artist's aniline 
greens are as brilliant as ever before. 


He has not got to the mellowing age 
yet—and don’t expect him to tone down. 
There’s a New England love of strong 
unadulterated color (you see it in old 
prints from that section and in patch- 
work quilts) that is his heritage. But 
Arthur becomes more able always to 
compose without repeating his very 
original conceptions. 

The show has variety. A large half- 
nude called Alceste is fairly classic in a 
Burne-Jones kind of way; Italian House, 
Conn., is gaily obvious; Studio Interior 
is a dashing little picture of a white 
nude all tangled up in bright silks; 
Simka and a Friend might be called a 
formal portrait (a sweater girl and 
cat). 

For paint quality and sweet human- 
ity, look to three little paintings, War 
Children, Starvation’s Children and The 
Dejected Lover.—M. R. 


Fred Shane Finds His Own Personality 


A FINE SHOW of landscapes by Fred 
Shane, professor in the art department 
of the University of Missouri, is on 
view at Associated American Artists 
Gallery until Oct. 16. 

Last time Shane’s pictures were in 
New York, they were mixed with, and 
lost in, as far as this reviewer is con- 
cerned, variations on Thomas Benton 
as painted by the Kansas City followers 
of this powerful personality. To learn 
now that this Fred Shane was so re- 
cently just another little Benton is a 
surprise. For these paintings of Colorado 
ranch and mountain country are of the 
greatest clarity and directness (hon- 
esty, Irving Stone calls it). Their color 
is indigenous to the section he paints, 
the design is nowhere curled and 
wrapped round as Benton is prone to 
do and teach. 


The canvas called Victor, Colorado, 


is wild country of exciting earth colors 
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(sand, red clay, blackish minerals and 
growing things), which goes back and 
back, each plane taking its exactly de- 
scribed position. So it is with Colorado 
Ranch, a far more simple scene, yet 
so perfectly scaled that one could walk 
right into it, calculating just about how 
long it would take to reach the ranch 
house, 

A smaller canvas, Breakfast in Tar- 
ryall, shows campers cooking at the 
foot of a wondrous pile of red rock, and 
Spring in Boonville is an earthy plant- 
ing scene in suburban back yards. In 
each of these, man appears inseparable 
from his landscape. But South Platte 
River, on the other hand, is an ode to 
nature and as the strong current of a 
glistening white river cuts with author- 
ity through mountainous country, man’s 
part in this scene shrinks to but a tenu- 
ously poised cabin on the banks of the 
big western stream.—M. R. 


End of Summer 


ZOLTAN HECHT gives an account of 
some choice spots In and Around New 
York in an exhibition of his watercolors 
at the Nicholas M. Acquavella Galleries, 
through Oct. 30. 

Crowded beach scenes, intimate city- 
scapes and familiar landscapes give a 
report of the artist’s summer activities 
and with a great deal of popular appeal, 
the paintings serve as remembrances of 
a vacation spent in the inland area. 
Most typical, are the metropolitan 
scenes where the proletariat dwell and 
in these the artist strikes a sympathetic 
note toward the restricted entertain- 
ments of not so fortunate people. 

Representative of the entire group is 
the painting, Roof Tops, which permits 
a glimpse of city folk’s playground, 
shared on occasion with clothes lines. 
Sympathetically one feels an acquaint- 
ance with those people living below and 
is able to share some of their pleasures 
and disappointments. In a different set- 
ting is the scene, Fishing, which displays 
two patient sportsmen awaiting the 
nibble and here the artist gives a first 
hand report on the well-known waiting 
period before the bite. Other works to 
bring one closer to well-spent moments 
in summer are Figures. on a Beach, 
Early Fall, Orchard Beach No. 3 and 
Orchard Beach No. 2. 

With an economy of lines and colors, 
artist Hecht successfully captures the 
nostalgic flavor of vacation time.—A. D. 


Introducing Pisciotta 


Anthony T. Pisciotta is holding his 
first one-man exhibition in New York 
at the Contemporary Arts Gallery, 
until Oct. 31. Characterized by turbu- 
lent blues and greens and fiery reds 
and yellows, Pisciotta’s paintings ap- 
peal to aesthetic tastes. This is not an 
art of imitation where recognizable 
scenes ignite the spark of awareness; 
rather, it reigns free, conforming to no 
particular locale. Effects are achieved 
by broad brushstrokes with occasional 
use of the palette knife. 


Most subjective is the City, show- | 


ing a group of tall buildings that give 
the appearance of standing figures who 
peer through their lighted windows out 
into space, Another that will motivate 
remembrances of a pleasant scene is 
the White Church. With thick impasto 
and an incandescent yellow sky there 
is retained sufficient calm to suggest 
the serenity and sedateness that is as- 
sociated with a country religious center. 
Others that speak. with verve are 
Jamaica El, and A Noose of Light. 
These canvases leave the impres- 
sion, although one cannot recognize a 
specific area once seen, suddenly as 
if by some mental association scenes 
that you knew once emerge.—A. D. 


Medals by Manship 


Paul Manship, famous American 
sculptor, has been retained to design 
the United Fruit Company’s gold and 
silver medals for meritorious conduct 
at sea “beyond the call of duty.’”’ Man- 
ship is making these medals in answer 
to the United Fruit Company’s desire 
to extend official recognition for out- 
standing services performed aboard its 
ships, in action with the enemy on the 
seven seas. 


The Art Digest 
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Downtown Group 


A BIG PAINTED HORSESHOE on a wall, 
called Colossal Luck, by the late 19th 
century artist William Harnett, hangs 
in the Downtown Gallery’s opening 
show of the fall season. Otherwise the 
gallery is the scene of a review of the 
19 contemporary artists associated with 
this gallery. Harnett’s is one horseshoe 
no one will throw over the left shoulder 
for luck, for it is worth far more as a 
canvas than even a real good wish. 


The contemporaries, represented for 
the most part by new canvases, are 
Karl] Zerbe with a luscious encaustic of 
a clown called Between the Acts; Ray- 
mond Breinin with another version of 
The City, a large view overlooking roofs 
and shadowy pink buildings; Julian Levi 
with two canvases, Wasteland Images 
being ragged rusty metal deposited on 
a dull, cold beach by the sea. Levi's 
poetic painting is one of his nicest Bar- 
negat scenes. Then there is a girl by 
Karfiol; another empty town in the 
desert by Kuniyoshi, so titled; water- 
colors by Rainey Bennett, one of Rio, 
one neon-lighted New York. Lewan- 
dowski does silos in emphatic color; 
Sheeler does smoke stacks in pale pro- 
cession and Ralston Crawford does Mait- 
land Bridge and a construction scene 
of less precision than is his wont. 

Sculptures are by William Steig, cut 
from fruit tree woods into comic fig- 
ures; and by William Zorach, a pair of 
girl’s heads cut from a section of a car- 
rara marble column and called Toward 
a New Future. 

Other artists represented are: Jack 
Levine with a group of figures titled 
City Lights; Katherine Schmidt, Mitch- 
ell Siporin, Stuart Davis, Niles Spencer, 
Horace Pippin. 


\ 


Non-Objective Loans 


A new lean exhibition of oils, water 
colors, constructions, hand blocked 
prints, temperas on parchment, plexi- 
glass and enamels will open this Friday, 
Oct. 15, at the Museum of Non-Objec- 
tive Painting, under the direction of 
Baroness Hilla Rebay, Curator. Among 
the exhibiting artists will be: 

W. Anderson, Mark Ash, Harry Ber- 
toia, E. V. Biel, Florence Brillinger, 
Werner Drewes, Warner Phelps, Perle 
Fine, O. W. Fischinger, Marguerite Ho- 
henberg; 

Charles Johnson, Gerome Kamrowski, 
Ellen M. Kern, Maude I. Kerns, Medard 
Klein, Chanel A. Kubert, Alice T. Ma- 
son, Alice L. Mattern, L. Moholy-Nagy, 
S. Reichmann-Lewis; 

Hilla Rebay, Leo Russell, A. Salemme, 
Rolph Scarlett, John Sennhauser, Philip 
Stapp, Edna Tacon and Jean Xceron. 


New York in Wartime 


Minna Citron’s drawings of “New 
York in Wartime” are scheduled for a 
national tour which will open at the 
Arts Club, Washington, Oct. 31. The 
itinerary includes a month’s showing 
(January) at the Denver Museum. 
Other stops will be at galleries and 
universities in the midwest and east 
during the Spring and Summer. 

The artist is working at present on 
a series of paintings developed from 
these sketches and others on the same 
general theme. 


October 15, 1943 





Mrs. France: THOMAS SULLY (1783-1872) 


Colonial Portraiture—Stuart to Sully 


FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE is giving house 
room this month to a lot of ancestors 
of good Americans. Covering Colonial 
portraiture from Gilbert Stuart and 
John Trumbull to Thomas Sully, are 23 
portraits and a Benjamin West paint- 
ing called The Return of Jepthah. They 
fill the large showroom of the Ferargil 
Galleries until Oct. 24. 

Of all the handsome people who sat 
for the fashionable painters of the day, 
Robert Watts, as painted by Trumbull, 
is the most dazzling. His direct look and 
“speaking” expression is an achieve- 
ment in portraiture for any day. Watts 
lived 1784 to 1850. His mother is shown 
here too in bonnet and ruffle. She was 
Lady Mary Alexander Watts, daughter 
of Major General William Alexander 
(Lord Sterling). Her portrait is thought 
to be also by Trumbull. 


General George Washington appears 
in an odd likeness, looking slightly fa- 
natical, slightly poetic. The artist is the 
Italian Giovacchino Cantoni who vis- 
ited America in 1791, when he was 21 
years old. By John Smibert is a Man in 
Red Coat from which designers should 
make fashion notes. His coat is of a 
pale red and looks wonderful with black. 
The gentleman holds his black tricorne 
at his hip, and his waistcoat is heavily 
braided with gold. There’s a Jarvis por- 
trait of Gen. Daniel D. Tompkins; The 
Marquis de Lafayette in wig and ruffles 
by Vestier; Daniel Webster in oval 
frame, painted by Healy; and a fine big 
Gilbert Stuart painting of Mrs. John 





Bartlett wearing a touch of red, very 
elegantly, and a highlight on her nose 
that seems to mark the portrait as 
definitely Stuart. 

Belonging to the times are a still life 
by Rubens Peale, an historical moment 
(Governor Ritner of Pennsylvania leav- 
ing the plough to take up office) by John 
Francis, a Samuel F. B. Morse land- 
scape of industry and sunshaded strol- 
lers on the banks of a Canal, another 
landscape by Thomas Birch, and a Dar- 
ley Blacksmith Shop. 


Our Romantics 


The Museum of Modern Art will hold 
an exhibition in November, opening on 
the 17th, entitled Romantic Painting in 
America. The major part of this ex- 
hibition of more than 200 paintings will 
be devoted to the work of about 75 
contemporary artists. The rest will be 
historic background with three 18th 
century artists, West, Copley and Trum- 
bull; forty-two 19th century artists: 
Allston, Cole, Ryder, etc. 

Among the contemporaries known to 
have been selected for the exhibition, 
which will fill the museum’s second 
floor, are: Atherton, Austin, Levi, Hop- 
per, Blanch, Burchfield, Brook, Feinin- 
ger, Graves, Marin and Watkins. 

Co-operating with the WPB to dis- 
courage unnecessary consumption of 
civilian goods, the Museum will not hold 
this year its usual Christmas exhibition 
of Useful Objects. 
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SCHROFF 


Trinity Church: I1. 


“Picturesque” Tradition in American Painting 


JULIEN LEvy, who will show Eugene 
Berman, Leon Kelly and John Ather- 
ton this winter, starts the ball a-roll- 
ing with a wind-up calculated to fan 
out all who go to bat for him. His 
opening show is called The “Pictures- 
que” Tradition. in American Painting 
of the 19th Century and this is, appar- 
ently, without connection to the sur- 
realisms and ultra-sophisticated art we 
have grown to expect from this gal- 
lery above all others. 

“Sentiment is coming 
Levy predicts. “We're 
American again.” He 
James: 

“If the picturesque were banished 
from the face of the earth, I think 
the idea would survive in some typical 
American breast.” 

So Julien Levy hung paintings he 
gathered one at a time this past sum- 
mer, spanning the years 1835 to 1878, 
confident they will look good to pres- 
ent-day eyes. If they do, then it’s true, 
that the pendulum hovers again over 
the old farmstead and the lady in blue 
taffeta at her parlor table. 

T. Chambers’ and Thomas Sully’s 
are the earliest paintings shown (1835 
and 1837). The first represents a possi- 
ble tic with the earlier Hudson River 
School; the second reflects the last 
of the English influence on American 
art. It was about this time our brave 
new country went very American, and 
the railroads invaded the quiet land- 
scape and caused artists to be torn 
between ignoring the terrible smoking 
dragons or facing around and painting 
a new industrial age. 

The selected paintings trace the tra- 
dition of “picturesque” painting. There 
is Jasper Cropsey who painted Niagara 
Falls with an arching rainbow; J. 
Worthington Whittredge with two 
deeply shadowed woodsy scenes; A. W. 
Warren who put an entire Long Island 
vista on a lateral canvas only 12 by 


back,” Mr. 
getting very 
quotes Henry 
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23 inches, the tiny details including 
hollyhocks on the foreground fence, 
poplars around the old homestead, 
chickens, sheep, haystacks in the fields, 
a graveyard on a distant hill. 


Perhaps Mr. Levy sees in the realisms 
of Roy, Blume, Dali and Cadmus a 
kinship to last century’s romantic re- 
finements. But to us, though Peter 
Blume, 1943, arrives at the same 
painted details in grasses and flowers 
as J. W. Hill, circa 1868, there re- 
mains a disparity. It seems to be the 
difference between devotion and dar- 
ing—both possible in a “typical Ameri- 
can breast.”—M. R. 


Debut by Ladislav Hlavka 


The first show in this country of 
Czech painter, Ladislav Hlavka, com- 
prises the Eggleston Gallery’s opening 
display of the season. His landscapes 
are serene and thoughtful, showing no 
trace of the horrors he left behind him 
in Czechoslovakia, from which he de- 
parted just ahead ‘of the German inva- 
sion. He had no time to gather up his 
pictures, with the Germans close behind 
him. 

Hlavka studied, painted and exhibited 
with much success in Prague and Paris. 
Now he works and paints up around 
Lincolndale and Katonah. The large 
painting, The Bridge, is particularly 
successful and reminds one a little of 
our own Sidney Laufman in its low 
tonality, its choice of subject. Spring, 
1942, on the other hand, is brilliant, 
with sun sifting through new green 
trees on yellow forsythia and a red 
barn. Of the two well known portraits 
that crept into this rewardingly verdant 
scene, one is of the author, Marcia 
Davenport. 

Mrs. Eggleston is operating the gal- 
lery now for the second season during 
her son's absence with the Coast Guard. 

J. G. 





Mrs. Morton Moves 


THE Morton GALLERY, in its 14th year, 
has pulled out of West 57th Street for 
the very real and certain value of 
floods of sunlight that come into the 
Gainsborough Studio windows, located 
on Central Park South (222 W. 59). 


In this more intimate setting, Mrs. 
Morton has hung a group show by the 
artists she currently represents. Par- 
ticularly notable are watercolors by 
Gregory Ivy, Robert Blair and Frederic 
Rockwell and a handsome autumn still 
life by Ann Koscis. Rockwell will be 
the first solo exhibitor of the season 
with a show of watercolors opening 
October 18. 


It was back in the twenties that Rob- 
ert Henri, Art Students League instruc- 
tor, suggested to his friend and pupil, 
Leonora Morton, that she start a gal- 
lery to exhibit young artists’ work. At 
that time, the Independents Annual was 
one of the few places where young un- 
knowns could bare their artistic souls 
to the public, and the thought of priv- 
ately functioning as another such outlet 
caused a gleam to grow in the eye of 
Mrs. Morton—a gleam that has never 
left but sometimes looks more like a 
twinkle, 


In 1928, the Morton Gallery opened 
at 49 West 57th, commencing a long suc- 
cession of notable “first’’ shows. Mrs. 
Morton’s well-earned reputation as a 
“picker” of watercolorists may have 
started when she gave Eilshemius his 
first one-man show in that medium. 
“The pictures were beautiful,” she re- 
calls, “but although several people 
wanted them, Eilshemius would sell 
none at even a reasonable price.”’ Henri 
kept a close eye on the development of 
the gallery until his death in 1929. He 
was pleased with its progress and al- 
ways attended openings and lent advice 
and a helping hand. 

Milton Avery and Doris Rosenthal 
were both given their first exhibitions 
there. An Avery watercolor was invited 
to the Chicago International where it 
received second prize and was then 
bought by a collector. Other Avery 
paintings soon found their way into 
the collections of Duncan Phillips and 
Mrs. Rockefeller during those years. 


Doris Rosenthal received her first 
Guggenheim Scholarship (1931-1932) 
while under the Morton wing and 


brought back to the gallery her first 
Mexican paintings for exhibition. 

Mrs. Morton, herself, back in the stu- 
dent days, carried away three scholar- 
ships at the Art Students League and 
she admits that even now (especially 
in the new quarters she likes so well) 
she is inspired to pick up her brushes 
again. After all, she was the only pupil 
ever to exhibit jointly with Robert 
Henri. “Why,” she says, “there are 
black pidgeons on the window sill every 
morning, Who wouldn't want to paint?” 

a a 


Barclay Still Missing 


Up to now no word has come regard- 
ing the fate of Lieut. Commander Mc- 
Clelland Barclay, noted artist, missing 
in action in the South Pacific area since 
July (see August 1 Dicest), According 
to Picture and Gift Journal, he left an 
estate valued at $45,000. 


The Art Digest 
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New Orleans Artist 


HE IS a very dynamic personality, 
this Xavier Gonzalez, artist, teacher, 
lecturer, muralist, author. His show of 
paintings at the Norlyst Gallery dur- 
ing October is unusual in design as it 
encompasses perhaps the greatest va- 
riety of attacks on making a picture 
ever credited to one man. 


If one did not know the artist’s 
background, the show would be rather 
disconcerting. But Gonzalez has guided 
many young painters in the fundamen- 
tals of art (he taught for many years 
at Newcomb College of Art, Tulane 
University); lectured during the sum- 
mer at the Metropolitan Museum on 
techniques in painting, beginning with 
the use of tempera during the Renais- 
sance. His book, Sources, a thesis on 
painting media, is in preparation. 

In his show of 46 paintings in oil, 
watercolor and gouache, certain par- 
ticularly personable pictures stand out. 
There’s a painting, Black and White, 
almost a Walker Evans view of a 
New Orleans balconied French Quarter 
house, which is one-half table cloth 
hanging on the line. While this is in- 
finitely detailed, a gouache called Nude, 
reproduced, is only suggested, as is the 
Green Shirt, which is little more than 
an hallucination. 

Pier 23 we particularly liked. It’s 
a down view of a ship in port, big red 
polka dots on a white stack making a 
gala scene of it. Spring is a downward 
look from tall buildings whose dark 
city canyon is illuminated by a blaz- 
ing flower push cart. Roof Tops indi- 
cate that this versatile artist had ar- 
chitectural training and African Pat- 
tern shows he can design with color 
and commands a fine red.—M. R. 


S.R.O. in London 


Arthur Millier of The Los Angeles 
Times reports this interesting item 
about England: “The war has made 
Britons want to look at art, according 
to William Gibson, keeper of the Na- 
tional Gallery, London. He says the 
gallery actually has to turn people 
away because of overcrowding.” 


Nude: XAVIER GONZALEZ 
On View at Norlyst to Oct. 30 
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Inventions of the Monsters: SALVADOR DALI 


Dali's Heterosexual Monster Invades Chicago 


NEWLY ACQUIRED by the Art Institute 
of Chicago is Salvador Dali’s Inven- 
tions of the Monsters, typical of the 
Spanish Surrealist’s most inventive 
work. Painted in 1937, after the artist 
came to the United States to find 
greener pastures, Chicago’s pictorial 
nightmare is inhabited by fantastic ma- 
terial, such as a_ beautifully-torsoed 
horse woman, a flaming giraffe and a 
cat angel, all meticulously painted and 
distributed in an eerie landscape. 

With the acquisition, Dali wired the 
perhaps puzzled Institute trustees the 
following explanation: “Am _ pleased 
and honored by your acquisition. Ac- 
cording to Nostradamus the apparition 
of monsters presages the outbreak of 


war. This canvas was painted in the 
Semmering mountains near Vienna a 
few months before the Anchluss and 
has a prophetic character. Horse women 
equal maternal river monsters. Flam- 
ing giraffe equals cosmic masculine 
apocalyptic monster. Cat angel equals 
divine heterosexual monster. Hourglass 
equals meta-physical monster. Gals and 
Dali equal sentimental monster. The 
little blue dog alone is not a true 
monster. Sincerely, Salvador Dali.” 

Inventions of the Monsters, pur- 
chased for the Joseph Winterbotham 
Collection, originally belonged to art 
writer James T. Soby, and was in- 
cluded in the Museum of Modern Art’s 
1941 Dali Exhibition. 


lLandscapes Gleaned from Two Nations 


ONE of the most instructive current 
groups is an October exhibition of 
landscapes by French and American 
painters at the Marquie Gallery. 

The French section is composed of 
seldom seen pictures by well known 
artists, from periods prior to 1930, 
and some dating back to the very be- 
ginnings of the modern movement. 
Utrillo’s Montmarte was painted in 
1912 after a serious illness, during 
his “Epoque Triste.” It is dark and 
brooding, indistinctly delineated. Max 
Ernst’s small Marine is simple—for 
Ernst, very thinly brushed, almost ab- 
stract. Chirico is shown at top form 
in his classical period—Les Conjectures 
Cruelles, painted in 1926. Raoul Dufy’s 
well known Le Semaphore, and the 
charming thumb box Ile de France 
are both low in tone, as are most 
of these pictures, compared to his later 
work. 

The American landscapes range from 
Eilshemius’ super-romantic Landscape 
of blue twilight, to Ronnie Elliot’s 
“Char on Earth Still Green,” which is 
the only full surrealist note struck in 
the entire show. Segy exhibits three 
canvases, all experiments in color, done 
entirely with palette knife, It is pleas- 
ant to see again de Martini’s Blue 
Quarry Pool of the so solid rocks and 


jewel-toned water. The Brook, by Mil- 
ton Avery, is a large, cool green paint- 
ing, happily akin to Gauguin in both 
its flat tones and composition. That 
George Constant’s Startled Crows turn 
out to be bright blue with dazzling 
yellow beaks matters little in this 
solid piece of painting.—J. G. 


Lectures on the Near East 


Annette Erle Sagaphi will give a 
special series of lectures on art in the 
Near East at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum during November. The talks, 
given Wednesday afternoons, will be: 
Nov. 3, From Bombay to Mandalay; 
Nov. 10, The Court of Shah Abbas the 
Great; Nov. 17, The Debt of Modern 
French Painters to the Near East. 

The lecturer knows her subject, being 
in private life the Princess Mirza Mah- 
moud Khan Sagaphi. Also she is an 
artist, having studied with Leon Kroll, 
Guy Wiggins, Zadkine and Zorach, and 
in Florence and Paris. Her five panels, 
adaptations taken from the murals in 
the Court of Shah Abbas, will be ex- 
hibited at the Metropolitan in connec- 
tion with the talk on Nov. 10. They 
were painted for the House of Persian 
Art at Rockefeller Center, during the 
6,000 Years of Persian Art exhibition. 
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New Orleans Corner: DoNG KINGMAN 


Dong Kingman Tours and Paints the U. S. 


Donc KINGMAN, California-born art- 
ist of Chinese parents, is showing at the 
Midtown Galleries a series of water- 
colors made on a Guggenheim-spon- 
sored tour of the United States. His 
growth as a painter, since last we saw 
his work, is impressive. As an artist- 
reporter, he gets the flavor of the cities 
and open spaces he has pictured, better 
than many who have likewise toured, 
brush in baggage. 

Kingman’s city scenes show more vir- 
tuosity, perhaps, than his landscapes. 
And his fragments of landscapes (like 
Blackbirds and Corn and The Storm) 
are his most original presentations, But 
throughout, he is very certain, his forms 


are crisp and clean, his sunlight flows 
steadily from one given direction. The 
Southern sun shines on New Orleans 
French Quarter corners, the West Coast 
sun on Los Angeles’ China Town and 
on San Francisco’s gables, San Diego’s 
Spanish mission. The use of overhead 
telephone wires is frequent in these 
street scenes and is particularly effec- 
tive in one called San Francisco House. 

Los Angeles Park, with five kinds of 
greenery, is an elegant and masterly 
little painting and confirms our sus- 
picions that the artist has more rapport 
with the beauty of cities than with the 
mountains of Wyoming and Nevada or 
the salt flats of Utah.—M. R. 


At the Cloisters: Saints for Soldiers 


EVER SINCE the Middle Ages, saints 
have been entrusted with the safety and 
protection of warriors in battle. At the 
Metropolitan Museum’s Cloisters branch 
at Fort Tryon Park, New York City, 
an exhibition has been arranged under 
the title Saints for Soldiers, displaying 
each of the protective saints in charac- 
teristic representation and the divinity 
in which they dwell. 

For the entire allied army are the 
two saints: St. Michael, in stone, and a 
flemish type St. George, who is remem- 
bered for his bravery against the dra- 
gon. For the fire-fighters, some of whom 
aided in quenching the fire in the hull of 
the giant Normandie, is the patron St. 
Florian, who appears in a Tyrolese ver- 
sion; for the many short-snorters and 
others who have travelled the seas and 
overland is a 16th century majestic St. 
Christopher; for the WACS, WAVES and 
many other women who today wear 
the insignia of the allied forces is the 
feminine St. Catherine. 

Over the heads of the gunners, ar- 
tillerymen and gunsmiths who have en- 
dured through the heat of battle hovers 
St. Barbara; for the seamen who get 
the material of war to the right des- 
tination and on time is St. Nicholas, 
anu for those men who have been un- 
fortunate and are in the hospitals there 
is St. Roch, who cares for the hurt with 
watchful eye. Thus, a complete cover- 
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age of protection for our boys over 
there. 

The figures for the exhibition are 
from northern and central Europe of 
the 15th and 16th centuries. They are 
not the cold, rigid types that identify 
the medieval period saints, but rather 
warm and emotional as exemplified by 
the comfortable curves in the sweeps 
of their garments. 

The show will continue through Nov. 1. 


Geared to War 


Thornton Oakley, prominent Phila- 
delphia artist, is being honored by Chi- 
cago, where the Art Institute is cur- 
rently exhibiting 16 of his large water- 
colors. The entire group of pictures dis- 
plays American industries geared to 
war. Such paintings as Coal, Steel, 
Cargo, Tanks, Waterpower, Grain, and 
Storage indicate that these watercolors 
are vitally concerned with the home 
front at war, rather than the armed 
forces. 

Each work gives a vivid visual report 
on the contribution American indus- 
try makes to the war effort, as seen in 
such themes as the building of bombers, 
battleships and tanks, as well as the co- 
ordinated program for the dramatic 
production of coal and steel. These 
paintings were reproduced in color by 
National Geographic last December. 


Famous Faces 


A FASCINATING PAGEANT of faces be- 
longing to notable Europeans in diplo- 
matic and art circles makes up the 
current show at the Bignou Galleries, 
where photographs by Charles Leirens 
hang through October 23. Mr. Leirens, 
a musical authority and former Direc- 
tor of the Musée d’ Arts in Brussels, 
works in spare time photographing his 
friends, and among these are Hon- 
egger, Serkin, Epstein, Bartok, Valery. 

On the center wall are placed no 
less than six large studies of André 
Gide of the splendid bald head, which 
Leirens treats in strong light and deep 
shadow. André Malraux is shown chin 
on clasped hands, looking duly unhappy 
about Man’s Fate. High diplomacy is 
represented by the impeccably tail- 
ored and groomed Georges Theunis, 
Belgium’s. Ambassador Extraordinary 
to the United States. Nicholas Berd- 
iaieff, Russian philosopher, and Aristide 
Maillol, French sculptor, are shown in 
close-ups of heads only—the first with 
Shakespearean bob and beard, the sec- 
ond lined and bearded like a Piero 
della Francesca patriarch. 


Accounting for the musical world 
of Leiren’s acquaintance are a hand- 
some and sadly poetic Serkin, Hon- 
egger solid and vital, Bela Bartok frail 
and aesthetic. Among artists are the 
grand old Baron James Ensor (until 
recently thought to be dead); Despiau 
of the sharp black eyes looking mag- 
nificently, if unconvincingly, fierce and 
behind him an unfocused or unfinished 
Bacchante; Joep Nicolas, looking lusty 
in casual clothes. 

Relieving the coldness of the camera 
are several live works of art by the 
sculptors and painters depicted. Above 
Nicolas’ portrait hangs his own painted 
version of D. H. Lawrence; above En- 
sor is a rare and beautiful still life 
painted in 1889; next to Zadkine stands 
a 1942 semi-abstract head; sculptures 
of both Maillol and Despiau are also 
shown. 

Continuing the photographic gallery 
is a late portrait of the late Roger 
Fry in greatcoat and best Bond Street 
bonnet that looks like straight Texas 
Stetson. And developing to the full ef- 
fect of life’s work upon faces are four 
studies of poet Paul Valery in four 
different moods, one a Whistler’s 
Mother pose of great dignity. Paul Hy- 
mans, former President of the League 
of Nations, is brought to speaking like- 
ness through Rembrandt-like chiaros- 
curo. A romantic Colette is shown by 
just a face in a misty twilight. 

“Each of these figures is an enigma,” 
says Leirens, “eminent men who have 
so enriched us by their achievements 
in their various fields.” 


“They are the Lord’s and owners of 
their faces, 
Others, but stewards of their excel- 
lence.” 
—J. G. 


Greek War Relief 


Virginia Berresford generously of- 
fered her painting, Greece, to the Greek 
War Relief to be sold for the benefit 
of those people who are aided by the 
organization. It was sold immediately 
for $500. 
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Three Women 


NEARING the classification of a group 
exhibition, is the current show of three 
women artists, Annie P. Lovick, Mary 
P. Lynch and Sara Bard, at the Studio 
Guild Gallery, New York, through Oc- 
tober 16. 

Artists Lovick and Lynch are sisters 
but both have distinct artistic styles. 
Mrs. Lovick, not concerned with the 
crispness of the flower petal, is con- 
tent to use a simple brush stroke to 
achieve the effect of the blossom, as 
seen in her Red Zinnias, while the 
same flower as painted by Mrs. Lynch, 
entitled Zinnias from a Birdwood Farm, 
is a definite floral description with each 
vein of the petal depicted. Suggestive 
of impressionistic source is the Old 
Mill by Mrs. Lovick, a nostalgic scene 
that responds to the artist’s carefree 
brushstrokes and in conformity with 
the high tones she employs. Similarly 
nostalgic by artist Lynch is the Haunted 
Mill. Here again the eye for detail is 
uppermost and the leaning toward the 
academic predominates, as in the flow- 
er studies. 

Sara Bard, Indianapolis artist, is 
showing a group of 12 watercolors. 
The paintings Allegheny River, Penn- 


sylvania Hills and the Maine Coast. 


verify the artist’s positive response to 
her subject matter, and reveal how she 
translates those scenes on canvas in 
sweeping lines and edgeless areas of 
color. ' 

A group of Miss Bard’s watercolors 
is now on tour in Kansas and is booked 
at many prominent museums through- 
out the state.—A. D. 


Framed by Jacquez 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN MODERN FRAMING 
is an exhibition of oils, watercolors 
and lithographs by Albert Jacquez 
being held at the Allerton House, 57th 
Street and Lexington Avenue, through 
October 30. 

Intent upon the right frame for the 
right painting, Jacquez has made a 
scholarly investigation of framing and 
emerges with several new ideas. For 
example, the most prominent frame at 
the exhibition is one which places the 
painting on top of a composition board, 
presenting it in an embossed fashion 
enclosed by a wide border. This type 
is carried out in different patterns, all 
renewing a very old practice of the 
artist literally creating a frame for 
his painting. 


Florance Waterbury 


At the Studio Guild, Oct. 18 to 30, 
Florance Waterbury will show a group 
of her charming and decorative oil 
paintings. Miss Waterbury finds inspira- 
tion in flowers, still lifes and unusual 
decorations that she has seen on her 
travels. Most interesting are the paint- 
ings which record some of her moments 
in Peking like the two details of Dragon 
Hall in the Forbidden City, Peking; 
Bronze Lion at the Entrance of the 
Forbidden City, and South Sea Palace 
of the Forbidden City. 

In the still life group, the artist clear- 
ly indicates her warm admiration for 
blossoms and colors, as seen in Glad- 
iolas, Chinese Bell Flowers and Still 
Life with Zebra.—A. D. 


October 15, 1943 





As They See Them 


Portraits, Inc., in New York, is run 
on fairly traditional lines and carries 
year around, samples and featured 
shows of the work of the most pro- 
fessional of image painters in America 
today. This month, it turned over its 
Park Avenue galleries to the Federa- 
tion of Modern Painters and Sculptors 
who show portraits, if you will, no 
holds barred, and the scene created is 
calculated to shiver the timbers of 
tradition. They call the show “As We 
See Them.” 


Regular clients, happening in  be- 
tween now and November 3rd are going 
to wonder if portrait painting 1943 has 
broken with Sargent forever. One gen- 
tleman with monocle was heard to re- 
mark, while guardedly glancing the 
Ilya Bolotowsky painting (reproduced 
here), “I wouldn’t have my wife painted 
like that, would you?” For a fact, this 
is a departure for the Russian artist 
who more normally paints abstrac- 
tions. But when he desired to paint 
Beulah, he drew upon his National 
Academy training of long ago and used 
all the draftsmanship he had gathered 
that way, adding a breath of the license 
learned in subjectless constructions. He’s 
in the army now. 

Another switch-over is seen in the 
entries of George L. K. Morris paint- 
ing Suzy Frelinghuysen and Suzy Fre- 
linghuysen painting George Morris and 
Rose. Both are painters of abstractions 
but they grew very objective in this 
duel of crossed brushes, Suzy making 
George all mystic; George making a 
sportswoman of Suzy. 

But there’s beautiful painting in the 
show and some fine sculptures. Ann 
Goldthwaite’s portrait of a Musician, 
Paul Mommer’s exaggerated but affect- 
ing portrait of the late Marsden Hart- 
ley; Blatas’ portrait of a very real girl; 
Waldo Pierce’s fullsome painting of 
Alzira’s Easter Bonnet, she of the sad 
eyes and brilliant costume. Ossip Zad- 
kine’s plaster portrait of Mrs. M. B. 
Bernard, done in his two-way manner 
(one side full, the other concave), has 
sculpted one of the most beautiful 
works shown in many a day. It can 
be viewed three ways and I am not 
sure but that either profile is more 


Mrs. M. B. Bernard: ZADKINE 








Beulah: Itya BoLoTowskKY 


handsome than the view the photog- 
rapher took, which we present here 

Among the 44 exhibits may be espe- 
cially mentioned: Simkovitch’s child 
Sonya, with cat; Sigmund Menkes’ 
painting of the Poet Julian Tuwim, a 
thin, aesthetic man; Joseph Scharl’s 
Bavarian girl with bright costume and 
distinguished countenance; Maurice 
Sieven’s lowtoned Portrait of an Art- 
ist; Dorothy Ejisner’s Self at Easel, a 
dashing little number; Arnold Fried- 
man’s finely delineated Profile Head; 
Jose de Creeft’s sculptured head of Rosa 
de Granada; Arline Wingate’s terra- 
cotta of Walkowitz; Edith Bry’s pink 
baby held by the Hand of Amund; 
Joseph Lenhard’s modern Joan of Arc 
called Russian Partisan; Renee Lahm’s 
very weary young woman Portrait. 

Sparkling with obscure wit are Mark 
Rothko’s Leda, Gallatin’s Duchess of 
W. Charles G. Shaw has made comic 
use of cubism in portraying Mr. Ernest 
Boyd and there’s one wholly Surreal- 
istic exhibit: Theodore Schewe’s Image 
of Life, in which an old blue-faced 
prophet sees a ghost bolted by a red 
cable to a snatch of an allegro, mon- 
taged at center.—M. R. 


Rothstein Sculpture Sold 


From the exhibition of sculpture 
by Irma Rothstein at the Artists Gal- 
lery, New York, one of the most pop- 
ular pieces, a Mother and Child in 
terra cotta, was bought by an an- 
onymous patron and presented to the 
Western Queens Nursery School, 
Queens Housing Project. He also ac- 
quired the figure, Prayer. 


IS 






Can Europe’s Looted Art Be Recovered? 


With news coming in weekly of unparalleled campaigns of looting by the 
Nazis of Europe’s greates: collections of art (the latest from London, via United 
Press, telling of the sacking of Rome, of German confiscation of priceless paint- 
ings and manuscripts, and the stripping of Roman palaces, museums and private 
houses), the recently appointed Commission to disentangle ownership of art 
treasures after the war attains even greater significance. 


Under the chairmanship of Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts of the Supreme 
Court, an American Commission for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and 
Historic Monuments in Europe hes been appointed by President Roosevelt. Serving 
on the commission is Francis Henry Taylor, director of the Metropolitan Museum, 
who wrote of the functions of the commission in the New York Times (Sept. 19). 

Throwing light upon the extent of confiscation of privately owned treasures 
is an INS dispatch written by Georges Wildenstein, of the Wildenstein Gal- 
leries of Paris, London, Buenos Aires and New York, an author, and laureate of 
the French Academy. Suggestions for specific steps in the practical procedure 
necessary to make post-war reparation and recovery are advanced by Andre 
Seligmann of the Andre Seligmann Galleries of New York, formerly of 128 
Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, written especially for THE ArT DIGEST. 


By Francis Henry Taylor 


(Condensed from the New York Times) 


DEEPLY concerned as we are with the 
physical and mental suffering of the 
Axis-dominated countries, too few of 
us have paid attention to the wave of 
barbarism with which the enemy is 
seeking to engulf us. We have not 
seen as clearly as we might the dread- 
ful pattern of hatred and despair that 
has driven the diseased German mind 
to order the annihilation of culture 
and beauty wherever it may exist. The 
enemy’s insenate vandalism and loot- 
ing of Europe springs from no spon- 
taneous love of art, but from a greed 
fed upon the consciousness that, since 
he is incapable of producing what 
other men cherish, he must either ap- 
propriate it or destroy it. 

Not since the time of Napoleon Bona- 
parte has there been the wholesale 
looting and destruction of art property 
that is going on today in the occupied 
countries. The Nazis have either con- 
fiscated or acquired by fictitious pur- 
chase the most important masterpieces 
of both public and private collections. 
These works of art represent not merely 
an important part of the material as- 
sets of the conquered countries, but 
have always been considered part of 
their spiritual heritage. 

The formation of an American com- 
mission to deal with the post-war pro- 
blems thus created was suggested to 
the President by Chief Justice Stone 
in his ex officio capacity of chairman 
of the National Gallery of Art. 

The functions of the commission are 
twofold. The immediate objectives are 
to work with the appropriate branches 
of the Army so that. so far as is con- 
sistent with military necessity, works 
of cultural value may be spared and 
protected in countries occupied by the 
armies of the United Nations; and to 
compile, utilizing all available sources 
as well as the assistance of refugee 
scholars, lists of property appropriated 
by the Axis. 

Nearly a thousand scholars, scien- 
tists and artists in the United States 
have offered their services to the com- 
mittee, whose members serve without 
compensation. The principal objective 
to date has been that of guiding mili- 
tary authorities in the protection of 
cultural monuments in target areas. 

Our Army, so far, despite the neces- 
sity of bombing military targets and 
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objectives, has taken the greatest pre- 
cautions to safeguard ecclesiastical and 
civil monuments and to salvage and 
care for works of art, libraries and 
archives. Already some dozen or more 
museum and monument officers have 
arrived overseas to become assistants 
to the commanding generals in the 
several theatres of operation. Other 
candidates are being trained at Char- 
lottesville in the school for military 
government. More than 150 maps show- 
ing the location of artistic and his- 
toric objects have already been sent 
to Allied Force Headquarters for dis- 
tribution to the Army Air Force and 
to the Civil Affairs officers each in 
the areas to be invaded. As soon as 
Allied troops occupy a city, or town, 
museums are closed pending completion 
of safeguards for their collections. 

The principal functions of the na- 
tional commission will lie in the armis- 
tice period when it must concern itself 
with the restitution of property looted 
by the enemy. The Board of Economic 
Warfare has placed an estimated value 
in excess of 36 billion dollars on prop- 
erty stolen by the Nazis, of which prob- 
ably between one and a half and two 
billion can be written down for mov- 
able art property (damage and van- 
dalism to public and ecclesiastical mon- 
uments not included). In addition, vast 
categories of public collections have 
been “transfered for reasons of mutual 
cultural exchange”. 

Wherever public or semi-public prop- 
erty has been removed in France, Hol- 
land and Belgium, it has been under 
the cloak of a fictitious legality. The 
Nazis have been careful to burn and 
destroy in every instance all inventories 
and card catalogues which could at 
some later date be produced in court 
to substantiate claims of ownership. 
But we have the ironic and sweet re- 
venge of throwing back in the Nazi 
teeth the pedantic guidebooks of the 
late Carl Baedeker. 

The principal collections thus formed 
are those of the Fuehrer at Berchtes- 
gaden and those of Goering and Him- 
mler. Virtually all of the movable 
works of art in private possession have 
been carried off by a corps of Gestapo 
and SS Troops under the command of 
Joachim von Ribbentrop and the Special 
Cultural Branch of the German Foreign 
Office. 

At Linz Der Fuehrer has built one of 
the greatest museums in the world as a 


memorial to his mother. Here it was 
planned to bring together the greatest 
works of art in the world—from the 
museums and galleries of Europe and 
America, from he colonial empires and 
even from the Reich itself. But great 
and fantastic as may be the collections 
of individual Nazi officials of works @ 
art stolen here and there from indivi 
uals, they represent only a fragmen;.: 
tary portion of the main design and ar 
in fact, merely commissions or “chicken 
feed” in comparison with the larger, 
operations of the Nazi Government. — 


The methods by which these proper- 
ties are acquired have an ingenious 
quality of wickedness which borders on 
the naive. The Nazis resort to -the 
straightest legal fictions to justify their 
operations. With a cheerful backward 
glance at the Hague Conventions, the 
Nazis have seldom resorted to outright 
confiscation of property. 


Many of the important private art 
collections in Europe during the past 
twenty years have been owned by Jews. 
But even in confiscating their property 
a certain legal protocol was observed. 
Jews were ordered to register all per- 
sonal belongings. Their cash and securi- 
ties were subjected to taxes which 
amounted to outright confiscation’ of 
their total assets and then, in order to 
pay the costs of court proceedings, their 
personal possessions — particularly 
works of art—were sold at public auc- 
tion where German officials bought in 
the objects with the worthless paper 
currency which has been issued to the 
German armies of occupation. Then in 
turn the money realized by the original 
owner from the sale was taxed 100 
per cent and passed directly to the Nazi 
treasury. The artistic patrimony of Eu- 
rope has come very close to being wiped 
out. In Buenos Aires and Madrid, in 
Stockholm, Berne and Lisbon, in Istan- 
bul and Cairo we will see come owt of 
hiding in the years immediately: fol- 
lowing the war objects of great intrinsic 
worth, held for the most part under 
fictitious names, and representing the 
real assets of the Nazi officials who 
are lucky enough to escape temporarily 
the justice of the invading armies. 

The United Nations, in a declaration 
made early this year, stated that all 
property which changed hands during 
the period of Axis occupation is suspect, 
and that all transactions will be con- 
sidered invalid until clear title is given 
and proof established that sale was 
not made under duress. Thus has been 
enunciated the basic law upon which 
the court of claims created by the peace 
conference must operate. 


In anticipation of the legal processes 
of the peace, the learned professions 
have right now a very real responsibil- 
ity to make it their business to know 
what works of art have been stolen, 
where they have been taken, and to see 
to it that in the interim period of mil- 
itary government these works are prop- 
erly protected from the elements and 
other hazards, and that there is some 
central bureau of registry and informa- 
tion upon which the armies and chan- 
celleries of the United Nations can 
depend. 

Before the normal resumption of in- 
ternational shipping, arrangements 
should be made through international 
consular’ and customs officials requir- 
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ing proof of rightful ownership and 
right to sell before anyorfe is allowed 
to ship works of art out of or into any 
country. This will be the only possible 
method of maintaining a free open 
market in art and antiquities. Without 
this, the future development and growth 
of our collections will virtually cease. 


Hitler, Art “Collector” 


By Georges Wildenstein 
(International News Service) 


New York, Ocr. 2— (INS) — The 
world’s most fabulous treasure hunt, 
with millions of dollars worth of art 
objects appropriated by the Nazis from 
their conquered victims as the “prize,” 
will have to be launched when the re- 
construction of Europe begins. 

One of the most systematic and thor- 
ough activities of the German occupa- 
tion program has been the looting of 
world-famous collections of paintings, 
sculpture, tapestries, etc. Sometimes the 
entire contents of houses of prominent 
citizens of France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Czechoslovakia and Austria 
were removed and sold at public auc- 
tion. Sometimes the lot was transported 
to Germany, Sometimes mock purchases 
of special treasures were made while 
the remainder was scattered at auc- 
tion. 

The Nazis had three main motives 
in appropriating works of art from oc- 
cupied countries: (1) To swell the art 
collections in German museums, (2) To 
feed the greed and vanity of Nazi lead- 
ers, and (3) To sell in neutral coun- 
tries and thus increase their foreign 
buying power. 

The monetary value of important art 
works is internationally recognized, and 
they are almost as fluid a medium of 
exchange as gold. Many magnificent art 
treasures, stolen or “bought” by high 
Nizi officials, have undoubtedly been 
secreted outside Germany as a bulwark 
against future disaster. 

Obviously, it will be very difficult to 
recover more than a small percentage of 
the art treasures and family heirlooms 
which the Germans have spread through- 
out their loot-glutted country and cached 
in neutral territory. Many people whose 
dearest possessions could not have been 
honorably bought at any price, will 
probably never see them again. But im- 
portant paintings and sculptures by 
famous world masters are fortunately 
a matter of record and can be ferreted 
out and restored to their real owners. 

Already the machinery for this gi- 
gantic undertaking has been set in mo- 
tion. A commission has been appointed 
in the United States to study the means 
of tracing and returning great art 
works. The Federal Reserve has asked 
all persons in the United States who 
have possessions outside this country 
to prepare and file a list of such prop- 
erty. These records will aid in the 
“treasure hunt.” 


The Rothschild family, whose mem- 
bers for generations have been noted 
as great patrons of art and collectors 
of world renown, were among the first 
to feel the steel fingers of Nazi greed. 
Within a few days after the Germans 
marched down the Champs Elysees, 
great vans were backed up in front of 
the Rothschild Paris residences on the 
Avenue Marigny and Faubourg St. Hon- 
ore while German workmen stripped 
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them bare of furniture, price!ess paint- 
ings, linen, china and porcelain. And the 
great country places belonging to the 
Rothschild family, among the most im- 


pressive estates 
similarly sacked. 


Among the art objects stolen in these 
raids were two of Rubens’ greatest mas- 
terpieces, a Portrait of the Painter and 
His Wife, Helene Fourment, and an- 
other study of Helene, four wonderful 
portraits by Fragonard, Vermeer’s The 
Astronomer, and the famous Menars 
sculptures originally assembled by M. 
de Marigny, brother of Mme. de Pompa- 
dour. 


From Baron Edouard de Rothschild’s 
chateau, Ferrieres, near Lagny, the in- 
vaders took everything, including a 
Gainsborough portrait valued at $250,- 
000, a Rembrandt, and the Ingres por- 
trait of Baroness James de Rothschild. 

Baron Maurice de Rothschild’s col- 
lections of art in his Paris house, which 
were transferred to a castle near Bor- 
deaux, represented at least $20,000,000 
in value. These too were confiscated in 
their entirety by the Germans. The col- 
lections included numerous paintings, 
among which were great masterpieces 
by Fragonard, Rembrandt’s Portrait of 
a Man from the Earl of Faversham’s 
collection, a set of tapestries by Bouch- 
er, the famous Mayas on a Balcony by 
Goya. 

The notable collections of Arthur 
Veil-Picard, formed through several dec- 
ades by that well-known connoisseur, 
were also seized. M. Veil-Picard, 82 
years old, was arrested and held as a 
hostage by the Germans. He owned one 
of the most complete collections in the 
world of 18th century French gouaches 
and watercolors, as well as 25 paintings 
by Fragonard. 

One aspect of Hitler’s megalomania 
is his interest in the Adolf Hitler Mu- 
seum in his native town of Linz. His 
plan is to stuff his memorial with great 
masterpieces until it rivals the Louvre 
—by the simple expedient of taking 
the Louvre collections, too, if necessary. 

One of the first pictures to be seized 
for this museum was ‘the celebrated 
painting by Vermeer, Portrait of the 
Artist in His Studio, belonging to Count 
Czernin of Austria. A sale of the paint- 
ing, at a “respectable price” (in Hitler 
paper marks) was forced on the Count 
soon after the Germans took Austria. 

This method was used by German 
agents everywhere. They went to cha- 
teaux where collections from the Louvre 
and other museums had been transport- 
ed for safekeeping, into bank vaults, 
dealers’ galleries and private homes. 
After selecting what they wanted, they 
wrote out a check for the amount (usu- 
ally nominal) they “appraised” as the 
value, and departed with the objects. 
There was no recourse but to accept 
the worthless paper. 

In the case of several paintings which 
Hitler wanted, one of his agents went 
to a chateau near le Mans where French 
paintings worth several hundred thou- 
sand dollars were stored for safekeep- 
ing with property of the Louvre. He 
brought them back to Paris, went 
through the motions of having them 
appraised by French art officials, ac- 
cepted this accurate valuation—but in- 
stead of paying, officially “deducted” it 
from the stupendous French debt to 
Germany, called the “expense of occu- 


in all France, were 





pation,”’ provided for by the Armistice 
treaty. 

It is now common knowledge that 
Goering, whose interest in art runs as 
a rule to the most flamboyant of nudes, 
had a surprising change of taste when 
he helped himself recently to one of 
the greatest and rarest religious paint- 
ings in the world, Adoration of the 
Lamb, the polyptych by Hubert and Jan 
Van Eyck, painted for the cathedral at 
Ghent, Belgium, and which was in safe 
keeping in the Chateau de Pau. 

The monumental task of tracing right- 
ful ownership of art works after the 
war appears almost insurmountable un- 
less a careful plan is developed to solve 
the tangle. The value of art as a “move- 
able asset” will mean that when the 
Nazi rats begin to leave their sinking 
ship, they will try to take their loot 
with them. 

I, therefore, believe that one of the 
decrees of the peace should be to forbid 
the removal of art works from any 
part of Europe and to declare a mora- 
torium on all transactions in paintings, 
sculpture and other art objects. 

Next, proof of ownership before 1936 
should be demanded of all Germans and 
Italians and even neutrals in Europe 
possessing art objects of value. 

It will, indeed, be a difficult, tortuous 
and wearisome search which the recon- 
structors of Europe will face, if they 
are to give back to their rightful places 
and owners the things of beauty which 
the Nazis so savagely uprooted. But to 
the citizens of occupied lands, the res- 
toration of their country’s art treasures 
will represent the true savour of their 
restored freedom. 


Rules of Recuperation 
By Andre Seligmann 


FROM TIME to time rumors pop up to 
confuse the facts about the stolen art 
collections of Europe. Articles are writ- 
ten by art experts, by scholars, by politi- 
cians, by politically- minded “special- 
ists”. Then the rumors die down and 
another group of people stir up new 
rumors, write new articles, and no 
solution for one of the most important 
post-war problems comes out of it all. 

After World War I, only 50% of the 
loot was returned to its previous owners 
just because there was no organization 
interested in the recuperation of stolen 
works of art. This time it must be 
different. 

There is no doubt that the well-known 
pieces which belong to museums will 
easily be recuperated if they are not 
destroyed, as they were in 1918. It is 
evident that nobody can dispose of the 
Victory of Samothrace, or the two Goyas 
of the Lille Museum, without immedi- 
ately being taken to jail. What is more 
important, since the museum pieces will 
automatically be taken care of, is the 
bulk of those private collections and 
minor museums which have been for 
centuries the prowess of Europe and the 
proof of her great individual culture. 
In Holland, Belgium or France, there is 
practically no bourgeois house whose 
owner does not possess at least one 
treasure of the past or present times. 
How many small museums, unknown 
to the great public, own one or two fine 
items which have now disappeared! 

The Germans have envisaged since a 

[Please turn to page 27] 
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Country Bouquet: WHITNEY HoyT 


Flowers in Review 


OPENING his spacious new galleries at 
15 East 57th Street, Mortimer Brandt 
has placed on display a collection of 
flower paintings by noted contemporary 
artists, a show that gives a feeling of 
warmth and friendship to the new quar- 
ters. 

Occupying the fifth floor of the build- 
ing, the galleries consist of four large, 
attractive and well lighted showrooms, 
an inviting entrance hall and offices, 
stockrooms and library which are in 
the rear. Old masters and contempo- 
rary art will continue to mingle in the 
galleries, with the old master activities 
functioning under Mortimer Brandt and 
Miss Verna Wear directing the contem- 
porary art exhibitions. According to 
the directors of the galleries, several in- 
teresting exhibitions have been planned 
for the season to make art more ac- 
cessible to a greater number of people. 


One of the highlights of the initial 
show is Whitney Hoyt’s Country Bou- 
quet, depicting a pot of blossoms of 
post -impressionistic colors casually 
placed on a chair with an air of inti- 
macy and informality. Arthur Osver’s 
semi-abstract Fragrance of West 12th 
Street is an attractive bouquet of color- 
ful flowers. Charles Le Clair’s The 
Green Shawl is an unusual observation. 
It shows a young woman bedecked with 
flowers. 

Other artist’s paintings sure to be ad- 
mired are Bernard Karfiol’s Flowers 
on a Blue Table, Walt Kuhn’s Roses, 
Francis Chapin’s Flowers, Yasuo Kuni- 


RECENT PAINTINGS i 


B. J. 0. NORDFELDT 


Oct. 16 - Nov. 6 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 East 57 Street, N. Y. 


BRUMMER 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


yoshi’s Flowers, Frank di Gioa’s Roses 
and Earle Godenow’s Flowers in a 
Bronze Vase. 

New artists making their debuts 
in the Mortimer Brandt stable are Mar- 
gery Bishop, Henrik Mayer, Ben Benn 
and Carl Lindborg. 

The flower exhibition continues 
through Oct. 30.—A. D. 


Four Sculptors 


THE BONESTELL GALLERY is exhibiting 
the work of four women who have 
shown only occasionally in group shows. 
Together they touch upon many meth- 
ods of modeling and cutting, and get 
across some original thoughts. 

One of the most attractive exhibits 
is by a young Norwegian girl who short- 
ened her name to Kermah for the sake 
of pronounceability. Entitled Twins, it’s 
a small polished marble piece of two 
girls with pleasantly enigmatic smiles 
on their faces. Clara Shainess contrib- 
utes a very sad Brooding Woman, and 
an effective ebony Oriental Woman that 
indicate she has looked long and profit- 
ably at African primitive sculpture. 
Ellen Key-Oberg’s sprawling baby bear, 
nicely titled The Drinker, is the most 
appealing piece in the show. Leona 
Curtis, the most conservative of the 
four, shows seven works, among them, 
Millie, a hefty peasant woman who sits 
admiring her small and well shaped 
feet. 

The sculptures are tastefully ar- 
ranged, and displayed to their best ad- 
vantage.—J. G. 


Alexandra Pregel Exhibits 


The latter part of this month, the 
New School for Social Research will 
introduce to New York art circles a 
European artist, Alexandra Pregel, who 
fled to the United States from Paris 
ahead of German occupation. After three 
years of intensive art production, she 
exhibits 36 paintings, finished in that 
Deriod. 

Miss Pregel’s style echoes rumblings 
of the impressionists and post-impres- 
sionists. She creates interesting adven- 
ture in Americana. The most impressive 
feature of her work is the simplicity of 
the composition, executed with refined 
tonal qualities and with even brush 
strokes. Autumn Colors, a triumph in 
color, is a flower painting with a back- 
ground that recalls Moorish textile de- 
signs. Other paintings that bespeak the 
artist’s integrity are, Coupon No. 17, 
Composition, Apples, The Violet Cloth 
and Florence. 

The exhibition will open on Oct. 26 
and continue through Nov. 7. 


Appointed to Albright 


Dr. Katharine B. Neilson, until re- 
cently Associate Professor of Art at 
Wheaton College, has been appointed 
to the new position of Curator of Edu- 
cation at the Albright Art Gallery in 
Buffalo. 
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Russian women tending sheep is one 
of a series of paintings by Denny Win- 
ters, young Los Angeles artist, whom 
producer Samuel Goldwyn engaged to 
help him set his new motion picture, 
The North Star. Calling it an experi- 
ment, Goldwyn is using an easel painter 
instead of a costume designer to create 
the spirit of the story and the clothing 
for the characters in this new film 
about the Nazi invasion of Russia. Miss 
Winters’ paintings have been exhibited 
at the Perls Galleries in Hollywood. 


Remarque’s Collection 


Erich Maria Remarque, author of All 
Quiet on the Western Front, bought 
paintings with the money his very suc- 
cessful books brought him. His first 
purchase was a Van Gogh painting. 
Altogether, he collected 47 pictures, 
mainly impressionist and post-impres- 
sionist works, and housed them in his 
home in Ascona, Switzerland. 

Few knew that this collection, re- 
ferred to by the Knoedler Galleries, 
which will show them, as having “the 
sense of a literary mind,” came over 
here before the beginning of the war. 
They will be shown to the public from 
October 18 to November 13. 

Besides about 20 Cézanne watercol- 
ors, Remarque owns a Delacroix; two 
Daumiers, Mountebanks Resting and 
Don Quixote on White Horse; a Pissarro, 
a Degas Self Portrait, a Renoir Por- 
trait of a Girl, two Toulouse-Lautrecs, 
a Utrillo White House and Picasso’s 
Young Harlequin. And in the collection 
are two mummy portraits from the 
Egyptian Tombs painted around 50 A.D. 
and found in Fayum. 


Enters Keeps Moving 


The most widely exhibited woman in 
the United States, Angna Enters, makes 
another one-man appearance. Current- 
ly on exhibition at the Fort Wayne 
Museum of Art is a show of her paint- 
ings which will continue through No- 
vember, Following her habitual fast 
pace of activity, will be exhibitions of 
her works at the Addison Gallery of 
American Art for the months of De- 
cember and January, and from there 
her pictures will travel to Boston, San 
Francisco and on to Los Angeles for 
other exhibitions. 
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Art in Europe 


SwIsS COMMUNIQUES sent by Dr. Paul 
Neuberger, prove to be a rare source 
of information. Of first importance, 
perhaps, in his bulletins, are the losses 
to the world of art incurred during the 
present cataclysm. Besides those losses 
already reported in these columns, we 
enumerate the following: 

In Genoa many paintings are said 
to have been destroyed together with 
the palaces which contained them, such 
as the Brignole-Sale de Ferrai Collec- 
tion with the famous family portraits 
by Van Dyck in the Palazzo Rosso. 

At Hull, England, the Municipal Mu- 
seum was destroyed during an air raid. 
The two Pinacotecas in Munich, the 
Glyptoteca, the Schack Gallery and the 
New State Gallery, are reported to 
have been damaged by bombs. The 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum at Cologne 
built in 1850-60 was laid in ruins. 

In addition to the English Cathedrals 
previously mentioned as destroyed or 
seriously damaged by air raids, Canter- 
bury, Norwich and Llandaff are to be 
named. 

The Cathedral of Messina in Italy, 
dating from the Norman period, de- 
stroyed by fire or earthquake several 
times and rebuilt, was destroyed anew 
by bombs. 

During a bombardment of Berlin, the 
cupola of the Catholic Hedwig Church 
fell in and the interior was consumed 
by fire. In the Cathedral of Cologne, 
the baptistery was damaged. 

In Milan a number of historic build- 
ings have been seriously damaged, but 
the cathedral has escaped. 

At Nuremberg the Diirer House has 
suffered somewhat, as well as another 
famous Gothic structure, the Maut- 
halle. 














































































































European Exhibitions 


This year’s “Salon d’Hiver” at Paris 
contained about 2,000 paintings. The 
54th “Salon des Independantes” con- 
tained 3,300 works. Among other an- 
nual shows held in Paris were the 
“Artistes Francais,” the “Nationale des 
Beaux Arts,” “Societe Nationale In- 
dependante,” the “Artistes Coloniaux”’ 
and the “Urbanistes.” 

Zurich in Switzerland held an ex- 
hibition of the works of Vlaminck this 
summer. Rome, Berlin and Vienna pre- 
sented their usual annual exhibitions. 

A National Gallery of Futuristic Art 
and of Air-Painting (Aeropittura), 
sponsored and founded by order of 
Mussolini before his downfall, took 
place shortly before that happy event 
in Rome. During the early summer, 
the German propaganda machine sent 
400 works by Germans artists to Venice 
for exhibition. The city of Florence 
also held an exhibition of some 130 
centemporary Dusseldorf painters. The 
Dusseldorf painters have held an invita- 
tion show of works of the Tuscan con- 
temporaries—something like an Axis 
“good neighbor” policy with reverse 
English. Only Benito doesn’t live there 
any more. 






































Restorations 







After 14 years of work, the archi- 
tectural transformation of the Cap- 
itoline Hill in Rome has been achieved. 
The continuation of the Via Sacra, 
leading from the Forum to the Cap- 
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itol, discovered in 1940, has been com- 
pletely opened. 

In modest contrast to the foregoing 
restorations, a Dutch windmill claims 
attention. Ruisdael in his famous land- 
scapes has made the world familiar 


with a great windmill. The ancient 
mill was so dilapidated that pulling it 
down had been contemplated. Lovers 
of the historic and the picturesque 
have saved the old mill from such a 
fate and it will be restored.—R. B. 


Sacking of Rome 


ROBERT DOWSON, United Press Staff 
correspondent is quoted in the World 
Telegram of Oct. 7, under a London 
date line, as having received word that 
the Germans have embarked on an un- 
paralleled campaign of looting in 
Rome—confiscating priceless paintings, 
manuscripts and other art treasures as 
Allied armies draw nearer the Italian 
capital. Wrote Dowson: 

“Nazi squads were said to be stripping 
Roman palaces, museums and private 
homes of masterpieces on a scale dwarf- 
ing their sacking of Paris and Warsaw. 
The London Daily Mirror reported that 
several trains laden with pictures, 
books, manuscripts and statuettes al- 
ready have left for Berlin. Some, how- 


ever, were derailed and burned by 
saboteurs. 
“Reichmarshal Goering frequently 


has drafted minute lists of valuable art 
for transfer to Germany as soon as 
occupation of an historic city is com- 
pleted. 

“First reports indicated that the Nazi 
looting was confined to the Italian part 
of Rome. Vatican City apparently has 
not been touched.” 


Flowers in Watercolor 


Although the season for flowers is 
just about over, one may constantly 
rely upon art to return us to the golden 
land of flora. Ellen Glines’ watercolors, 
currently showing at the Argent Gal- 
leries (through Oct. 16), are a colorful 
array of Puerto Rican blossoms which 
invite the examination of both flower 
experts and art enthusiasts. 

Artist Glines displays a painting, 
Blush Roses, that emerges from the 
picture area in luminous yellows and 
greens. Another competent offering is 
Water Hyacinths, a casual composition, 
hurriedly arranged, with deep red petals 
and climbing green stems that suggest 
the floral decorations of an interior. 
An interesting labyrinth of groping 
vines is the watercolor Brazilian Roses, 
with streams of interwoven stems in a 
seemingly plaid design, giving the total 
pattern a harmony of lines and color. 
Other works equally inviting are the 
color fantasy Anthuria with Fan, Exotic 
Fruits, Still Life with Chairs and Hibis- 
cus. The artist has the ability to give 
her subjects an authentic crispness that 
comes from close observation of the 
exotic flowers of this lush island.—A. D. 


Any Woman Artist 


The Fall membership jury meeting of 
the National Association of Women Art- 
ists will be held on October 28. Mem- 
bership is open to any woman artist. 
For information write: Miss Josephine 
Droege, Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 

















See the... 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Created by AMERICA’S 


FOREMOST ARTISTS 
in the 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN 
ARTISTS GALLERIES 
711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


OCT. 18 - 30 





OILS BY 


TRINA EVANS 


— WATERCOLORS BY 


FREDERIC ROCKWELL 
MORTON GALLERIES 


222 West 59th Street e New York 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
B 


Florance Waterbury 


October 18th - 30th 


STUDIO GUILD 


130 West 57th Street © New York 


ARGENT 


BLACK and WHITE 
EXHIBITION 


OCT. 18th—NOV. 6th 


42 W. 57 GALLERY N. Y. C. 








First Showing in America 


LADA HLAVKA 


Oct. 18-30 
EGGLESTON GALLERIES 


161 West 57 Street (Opp. Carnegie Hall) 








Be Sure to Visit ... 
THE NEW YORK 


ANTIQUES SHOW 


OCTOBER 25 - 29 


COMMODORE HOTEL 











FOR SALE 


FRENCH SCREW WINDING 
EASEL in OAK 


HEIGHT: 8 FT., 6 IN. BASE: 25 x 29. 
PERFECT CONDITION .... . $55.00 


MRS. B. J. ROSENMEYER 
412 Midland Avenue e Yonkers, N. Y. 


OUT OF TOWN ARTISTS SEEKING 
FALL NEW YORK CITY, DEBUT 


ONE MAN SHOWS 


WITH CONTINUED GALLERY REPRE- 
SENTATION AND PROFESSIONALLY 
DIRECTED PUBLICITY FOLLOW UP. 
So at IN BOX A, ART DIGEST, 116 E. 
2 


Y. C. (Send only duplicate pub- 
licity, photos, but no original work please.) 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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18th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 
f 


NEW PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
by 

LEADING AMERICAN ARTISTS 

GOUACHES 


Pvt. Maurice G 0 R D 0 N 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


121 East 57, bet. Park & Lexington 





WATERCOLORS 
and DRAWINGS 


Pierre Matisse Gallery 
41 EAST 57 STREET THROUGH OCT. 23 





ems RECENT WATER COLORS by 


MILTON AVERY 


OCT. 15 thru NOV. 15 
Paul Rosenberg & Co. 


16 EAST 57TH STREET 













Oct. 18- Nov. 7 


VICTOR THALL 


OIL PAINTINGS 


PUMA PENTHOUSE 


108 West 57 St., N. Y. 
EXHIBITION OF WATERCOLORS 


“IN AND AROUND NEW YORK" 
BY 


ZOLTAN HECHT 


THROUGH OCTOBER 


NICHOLAS M. ACQUAVELLA GALLERIES 
38 EAST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 








WILL 


BARNET 


THROUGH OCTOBER 23 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 


46 West 57th Street New York 


NORLYST 


59 West 56th Street 


XAVIER GONZALEZ 


Oct. 11th- Oct. 30th 














— ——SSSS=== 
| FIRST AMERICAN SHOW 


oases PREGEL 


OCTOBER 26 - NOVEMBER 7 


Me SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
66 West 12th Street e New York, N. Y. 
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Henry Gasser is not without honor 
as a watercolor painter, having re- 
ceived two high awards from the Amer- 
ican Watercolor Society and the Na- 
tional Academy, this year. His present 
show at the Macbeth Gallery, however, 
is his first one-man show in New York. 
The high facility Gasser displays here 
makes easily credible the list of im- 
portant watercolor annuals listed in 
the catalog as places where Gasser’s 
paintings have been seen. 

This artist doesn’t wince in the face 
of detail and while handling an exten- 
sive harbor view with snow over all, 
he very crisply describes all the minu- 
tia even a very sharp eye could have 
seen from his point of outlook. With a 
Southern city backyard called “And 
the Living is Easy,’ he does the same, 
though here, and in Jones’ Alley, his 
encompassing glance is directed by a 
sense of humor. Parked for the Night 
is a fast-moving watercolor, as agile 
a job as any perennial exhibitor might 
have turned out; while Querril’s Place 
is unique in the center balance the old 
house effects, wrapped as it is in the 
same snowy shadow that cloaks the 
whole picture. 


Maurice Golubov 


There’s a fresco quality about some 
of the pictures of Maurice Golubov 
shown at the Artists Gallery this 
month. He paints on paper which he 
mounts on board, mats, frames, and 
the flat-to-the-wall effect they have 
when hung is suitable in the extreme 
to the low cold, or low warm, colors 
with which he constructs these figure 
compositions. 

Medieval Landscape goes all warmly 
orange and brown in making a castle 
before which prances a horse and rider. 
Three Figures in Landscape and Dawn 
are drawn with a black brush over cool 
colors and might be ancient fragments 
from wall decorations of an earlier, 
more romantic day. In Fantasy, Gol- 
ubov plays with forms, as one very 
well might under such a title, and the 
forms are those of industry, if we know 
our girders. It’s very red. But Summer 
Idyll, on the other hand, appears to be 
made of crushed jewels and though 
it is not clear what the forms are, the 
scene is very pleasant, 


Theatre in Art 


The Wakefield Gallery turns to the 
theatre for paintings and has selected 
from stage set and costume designs 
certain working cartoons of sufficient 
sophistication and finish to serve as 
decorative paintings for hanging. 

In a few instances, the little exhibi- 
tion contains undeniably fine art works 
as is true in the case of Chagall’s 
watercolor Clown With Violin. Jo Miel- 
ziner’s The Clowns might have been 
made by Forain or Toulouse-Lautrec, 
so knowing and so facile it is, and so 
French. But for the most part, the ex- 
hibition is on the chic side with most 
attractive color sketches of produc- 
tions ranging from Cabin in the Sky 
(Boris Aronson) to Tales of Hoffman 
(Irene Aronson) to Alajalov’s price- 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By Maupe RILey 


















less back stage view of Lohengrin being 
ferried across the stage by a rope- 
drawn paper swan. Motley’s several 
studies for John Gielgud’s Shakespear- 
ean productions are interesting. One 
is an oil portrait of Vivien Leigh as 
Juliet. 


French Drawings & Prints 


The Kleemann Galleries pick up the 
theme made doubly popular this month 
by the Frank Crowinshield sale of 
Modern French paintings, drawings and 
illustrated books. Mr. Kleemann shows, 
during October, prints and drawings 
by Picasso, Cézanne, Lautrec, Rouault, 
Matisse, Rodin and Masson, among 
others. 

Etchings by Picasso are priced mod- 
estly enough, a fine impression of 
Salome asking $100, Le Bain $85 and 
the large Le Repas Frugal, $175. There 
are ten Picasso print subjects alto- 









































































































gether in the show. Also present: a } jandsc: 
Cézanne pencil drawing, The Trees and | terned 
a color print Les Baigneurs; two Gau- deeply 
guin subjects, one with color; several | heavy 
typical Matisse drawings of women J the sir 
and one very unlike the artist, an al- | crysta) 
most grotesque ink drawing titled } Forest 
Femme Nu. Among four Picasso draw- | gesign 
ings is the powerful Minotaur, a fine } forms. 
drawing based on mythology. Masson’s Ante 
contributions are ink drawings of his ant fi 
plant series and a figure composition re fl; 
in crayon. By Forain, a Harlequin and a. d 
Columbine, touched with watercolor. - 
Among Toulouse-Lautrec’s five color | 
lithographs is the amusing and well- _ 
loved Les Vieilles Histoires, priced at een 
$125. By 
Josef Scharl, Bavarian = 
Josef Scharl, a Bavarian artist whose 
work is well known in Berlin, Munich 
and Amsterdam where he has been ac- 
claimed for many years, is presently |. Mau 
shown at the Nierendorf Galleries ir oo t 
his second New York show. — 
His painting engenders excitement uried 
for the colors are rich and intense and oe 
he paints his subject with verve even Sere | 
when it is a pitiful or pitying subject, ae 
of which there are just a few. Scharl’s _. 
Praying Negro: Joser SCHARL West 
At Nierendorf to Oct. 30 — 
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Mansion in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad: Maurice GORDON 


landscapes are built of intensely pat- 
terned forms and his colors of earth are 
deeply verdant. The haystacks under a 
heavy sky in Brewing Thunderstorm, 
the simplified swells of the Ocean, the 
crystaline purity of icy branches in 
Forest in Winter, ail end up as severe 
design though fashioned from nature’s 
forms. 


Autumn Still Life and certain peas- 
ant figures and flower arrangements 
are flamboyant and yet intimate and 
very direct. Scharl’s ancestors for many 
generations have been Bavarian peas- 
ants. His painting, Poet, which we re- 
produce, holds firmly to this background 
of simplicity while becoming an emo- 
tional vehicle for a highly developed 
artist. 


Pyt. Maurice Gordon 


Maurice Gordon, artist, was drafted 
into the army in 1941 and was sent 
almost at once to Trinidad. “I’ve been 
buried here ever since,” he says. But 
when you've seen the paintings he found 
time to make and the excellence of 
their quality, your sympathy for his 
exile from the world of art will pale. 
For Pvt. Gordon brings to the British 
West Indies the sophistication of his 
former existence; and the sea, the cliffs, 
palms and ancient mansions of Chaca- 
chacare and Port-of-Spain, lend him 
such rich material, the coincidence 
seems to have been made in heaven. 
He’s still a private because he paints, 
instead of studying, in every spare mo- 
ment. 

The Passedoit Galleries will show 
Gordon’s watercolors from Oct. 18 to 
Nov. 6. They are very clever, very ele- 
gant. He uses opaque paint along with 
transparent washes and in a view of 
Trinidad, gouache cliffs glow pink 
against a slate grey sky, and an island 
Toad winds steeply down to the sea. A 
very much inhabited Planter’s House 
(big, squared construction with col- 
umned porches, grey with age, roof rot- 
ting off), is brilliantly painted with 
White sunlight streaming through the 
crevices. Mansion, Port-of-Spain, is the 
house of a Government official, no doubt, 
With birthday cake grill work running 
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all around a sort of pink parasol archi- 
tecture. Antillery Jane is a brown na- 
tive girl posing nude among the banana 
trees. A Fish Market at Bonaci, Trini- 
dad; a blue night at La Boca, a fine 
dome on a public building near the 
harbor of Panama, a crowded section 
in Port-of-Spain are other fine pic- 
tures. 

Pvt. Gordon’s paintings are priced 
very low. Forty-five to seventy-five dol- 
lars will keep choice ones from being 
shipped back to Trinidad. 


Lewis Daniel 


Lewis Daniel turns a penny now and 
again in competitive fields. His book 
illustrations, those for Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass and for the Gospel of 
St. John, are two projects which no 
doubt crystalized his knowledge of 
form. The big painting Siege of Stalin- 
grad, now hanging in the Russian Em- 
bassy in Washington, was painted on 
commission from the Office of War In- 
formation; and one of the paintings in 
his present one-man exhibition at the 
André Seligmann Galleries was done 
under order of the Capehart Company 
—an interpretation of the Brahms First 
Symphony by rhythmic arrangement of 
nude figures. 

It is hard to figure out whether com- 
passion is great in Daniel’s heart, or 
whether it is more a love of grouping 
figures that guides his selection of sub- 
jects. Many pictures are of people in 
various degrees of difficulty—tossed on 
the sea in a row boat, lifted by a Right 
Hand from a watery grave, coming out 
on the All Clear from shelter. Two of 
the most interesting pictures are local 
scenes, One, a figure wending its way 
through soap-box orators, is called 
Wilderness. Light in the Dimout is one 
of New York's dimmed-out streets. 
The Family, almost sentimental, is per- 
haps really transcendental. 


William Fett 
Something new in watercolor is going 
on at the Durlacher Gallery during 
October. There’s a youngster—only 25- 
years-old—named William Fett who 
[Please turn to page 26] 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 

AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 

DESIRE VALUATION 
write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O’Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 


eee 


PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 


FOUR SCULPTORS 


CURTIS 

KERMAH 

KEY-OBERG 
SHAINESS —Thru Oct. 23 


BONESTELL GALLERY : 18 E.57thSt. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


TROMKA 


OCTOBER 18 - NOVEMBER 6 


ACA GALLERY 


63 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


[CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 106€E. 57th St. N.Y. 


ANTHONY T. PISCIOTTA 


Through October 29th 


ARBIT BLATAS 


Oct. 18 thru Oct. 30 


Associated A ereate ty A ett Galleries 
711 FIPPFR- AVENUE 


Back the Attack 
Buy War Bonds 
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PARKE-BERNET 


GALLERIES - Inc § 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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PUREISHINGS 
ii a 


Property of the Estate 
of the Late 


MRS GEORGE L. 
MESKER 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 


~~ FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH 


XVII-XVIII CENTURY 


FURNITURE 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE 
FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 
AND RUGS 


Including an important Ispahan 
palace carpet formerly in the 
THOMAS FORTUNE RYAN 


collection. 


ITALIAN AND 
FLEMISH 
RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


Public Auction Sale 
October 27-30 at 2 


Illustrated Catclogue $1. 





| Valuable Jewelry and Furs 
| from the Mesker Estate will 
| be sold on the afternoon of 
| October 26 by Order of the 
| Heir. 

| 


Ilustrated Catalogue 25c 


EXHIBITION FROM 
OCTOBER 23 


22 


Kende Auctions 


Period and reproduction furniture, 
as well as decorations, oil paintings, 
porcelains, glass, silver and a collec- 
tion of antique prayer rugs are the 
keynote for this fortnight’s auction 
sale at the Kende Galleries, Gimbel 
Brothers on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 
22 and 23 at 2:00 P. M. The materials 
for the sale were taken from the 
estate of the late Maud Armitage Pat- 
teson and the property of a Connec- 
ticut private collector, with additions. 

Outstanding in the furniture is a 
French 18th century poudreuse, a pair 
of French Provincial walnut bookcases 
(circa 1700), an American Empire desk 
(1820) and an Italian walnut praying 
desk (17th century). Other furniture 
to be sold includes an American ma- 
hogany drop front desk (1820), an 
American Sheraton tilt-top table (1800), 
and a set of Hepplewhite dining room 
chairs comprising five side chairs and 
one armchair. Also up for auction are 
decorative china and: table ware, glass 
and silver. Important is a small 
enameled and silver gilt altar set used 
at the celebration of the Mass. There 
is also a collection of 17th and 18th 
century prayer rugs and two 17th cen- 
tury Brussels verdure. 

All the auctionables for this sale 
are currently on exhibition. 


Parke-Bernet Sales 


FURNISHINGS of the show-place La 
Fontana in Palm Beach, Florida, prop- 
erty of the estate of the late Mrs. 
George L. Mesker, highlights the auc- 
tions at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
scheduled for Ocober 27 to 30 after- 
noons, Exhibitions will open October 23, 

The collection of English and French 
furniture and decorations of the 17th 
and 18th centuries includes a number 
of fine chairs, notably a superb set of 
four Chippendale “Director”? armchairs 
in needlepoint from the collection of 
Lord Clive. In addition, there are 
numerous wing armchairs and sofas in 
needlepoint of the period, a 16th cen- 
tury Brussels tapestry, as well as Louis 
XV and Louis XVI fauteuils and sofas. 

French marquetry pieces of the Louis 
XV and Louis XVI periods include a 
semicircular commode with stamp of 
the ébéniste Nicolas-Simon Courtois; a 
tulipwood marquetry bonheur du jour; 
a Louis XVI commode-secretary with 
marquetry inlay ad quatre faces; and 
other ébénisterie formerly in the Mary 
Strong Shattuck collection. Of interest 
in a group of English 17th century 
oak and walnut furniture is a set of 
seven richly carved Charles II chairs. 

French and Italian Renaissance peri- 
ods are repesented with an extensive 
group of carved walnut furniture in 
the taste of the 16th and 17th centur- 
ies, together with torchéres, candle- 
sticks, lamps, wood and terra cotta 
sculptures and other decorations. A 
Franco-Flemish Gothic tapestry depicts 
the Court of Pluto with captioned 
figures; a Brussels Teniers tapestry 
depicts a Kermesse, and a Brussels 
Gothic silver-woven tapestry with a 
scene from the story of Esther and 
King Ahasuerus. Outstanding in the 
collection of rugs is an important Is- 
pahan Palace carpet of the late 16th 








century formerly in the Thomas For- 
tune Ryan collection. There are also 
small Ispahan and Indo-Ispahan rugs 
of the same period. 

Paintings are mainly Italian and 
Flemish Renaissance subjects, of which 
The Madonna and Child with the In- 
fant St. John is from the collection of 
Robert and Evelyn Benson. Bibelots, 
erms and armor are also included. 










Auction Calendar 







October 15 and 16, Friday 
noon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from the estate 
of the late Mrs. Samuel T. Peters: Chinese 
porcelains and pottery including specimens of 
the Sung, Yuan, Ming, K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien 
Lung periods. Chinese bronzes, Chinese and 
Japanese lacquers, Chinese paintings and Per- 
sian and Mesopotamian pottery. Now on ex- 
hibition. 

October 19 and 20, 
and Wednesday 


and Saturday after- 






Tuesday afternoon and night 
afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies; from the Frank Crowninshield Collection 
of books: modern French books illustrated with 
original etchings, lithographs and color engravy- 
ings by Bonnard, Rouault, Picasso, Segonzae, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Dufy, Marie Laurencin, Gau- 
guin, Redon, Pascin and others. Also books in 
past masters of painting;—Italian, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Dutch and English. Books of 
the great movements in art: Primitive. Egyp- 
tian, Greek, African, Gothic, Renaissance, 18th 
century and Modern. Now on exhibition. 


October 20 and 21, Wednesday and Thursday 
night, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from the Frank 
Crowninshield Collection of Modern French Art: 
Paintings, Sculpture, Drawings and Lithographs 
by modern French artists including works by 













Segonzac, Despiau, Picasso, Bonnard, Chagall, 
Modigliani, Rouault, Pascin, Matisse, Forain, 
Degas. Maillol, Renoir, Derain, Marie Laurencin 
and others. Also works by Eugene Speicher, 
Charles Demuth, George Bellows, Edward Hop- 
per, Maurice Sterne, Ernest Lawson, John Car- 
rol, Arthur B. Davies and Hunt Diedrich. 





There are also twelve examples of 
sculpture. On exhibition Oct. 16. 





African 








October 22 and 23, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons, Kende Galleries, Gimbel Brothers; from 
private collections: English and other Con- 
tinental furniture and decorations. Antique 
prayer rugs. Now on exhibition. 

October 23, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet 
Galleries; from several private collections: Eng- 
lish 18th century furniture. Georgian silver. 
Porcelains and decorative objects. On exhibi- 


tion Oct. 16. 


October 27 and 28, Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings, Kende Galleries, Jay Gould Mansion; 
from collection of Robert S. Stuart, Philadel- 
phia: etchings from old and modern artists. 


October 28, 29 and 30, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday afternoons, Kende Galleries, Gimbel 
Brothers; from the collection of the late Wil- 
liam Evarts Benjamin together with property 
of Mrs. Beatrice Benjamin Cartwright and 
Henry Rogers Benjamin: Gothic, Renaissance 
and 18th century furniture, decorations and oil 
paintings by old masters, also an important 
illuminated manuscript. 


The Auction Mart 





















Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 





title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 






leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 
Paintings 
Bouguereau: Two Children with a Lamb 






(P-B, Warren) Loomtex, Ine. ............ $1,500.00 


Sargent: Portrait of Paul Cesar Helleu 
(P-B, Warren) G. Bensimon .............. 750.00 


French 18th Century School: Portrait of 







a Lady (P-B, Warren) L. J. Marion, 

BRI," sccecasiectrbbeniensiinasaminvistetnsecestncemndiiecaines 650.00 
Sargent: Interior of the Artist’s Studio 

in the Calle Capuzzi, Venice (P-B, 

Warren) New York private collector .. 525.00 
Ortego: Venetian Palace (P-B, Warren) 

Be IIE “cise? sce sterseneacapncencpasemoes 500.00 
Furniture 
Pair Louis XIV fine Carved and 

Gilded Corner Consoles (P-B, Warren) 

ROE RT 600.00 
Regency Mahogany Break-Front Secre- 

tary Bookcase (P-B, Easterns et al) 

Private Collector .........ccccccccscsscsscessescons 725.00 


Chinese Chippendale Fret-Carved Ma- 
hogany and Needlepoint Master Arm- 
chair, English, 18th century (P-B, 
Easterns et al) Victor Bacchi ............ 
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Alfred Davidson 


TIME HAS INDICTED the many art writ- 
ers who have misunderstood the con- 
tributions of Georges Seurat and has 
proven the worth of those art critics 
who have properly evaluated his art. A 
recent monograph on Seurat* which 
imparts more profound meaning to this 
painter’s work is by John Rewald, whose 
writings on the impressionists and Cé- 
zanne, Gauguin, Maillol, etc., have been 
successfully published in French as well 
as English editions. His thesis on Cé- 
zanne and Zola won the Prix Mignet 
and the second edition of it was award- 
ed the Prix Charles Blanc by the French 
Academy. 

The character of the book is antho- 
logical since it deals with the short life 
of Seurat and presents actual quotes 
of criticisms by art critics contempo- 
raneous with Seurat, together with a 
great deal of information about his 
coterie of fellow impressionists, neo- 
impressionists and divisionists. I cite 
the author’s own words as to the pur- 
pose of this book: “An attempt to re- 
constitute the intellectual atmosphere 
in which Seurat worked.” 

This above purpose is carried through 
with success. Briefly biographical, the 
book, in the main, deals with the art- 
ist’s production and his revolutionary 
idea. Seurat, realizing the importance 
of his contribution, accepted the respon- 
sibility for inserting in art a “pernicious 
confusion of art and science, the most 
dangerous error in the history of art.” 
This responsibility that was heaped on 
Seurat reflects the late 19th century at- 
titude of many French thinkers that 
science is the nemesis of art. It is an 
antiquated idea, for it is only in the 
far-removed sphere of incalculable in- 
finities and unlimited space that science 
makes any approximation of art and at 
that time a poor one. Seurat made use 
of his scientific investigation for the 
purpose of controlling his vision. 

Paul Signac, close friend of Seurat, 
justifies the scientific methods by mak- 
ing this distinction between the im- 
pressionists and the neo-impressionists 
—“the former’s technique is instinctive 
and instantaneous while the latter is 
deliberate and constant.” The attain- 
ments of these two groups of artists 
were the same—light and color—but 
the methods employed to achieve re- 
sults were different. While the im- 
pressionists used a thick impasto and 
broad brush stroke to attain their paint- 
erly expressions, the neo-impressionists 
used a very carefully conceived optical 
technique of dots upon dots, which real- 
ized the tone to tone relationship. 

Seurat’s life was untouched by roman- 
tic intimacies; it was the life of an aus- 
tere artist whose scientific mind would 
not permit him to work in chance fash- 
ion. He did not conceive a formula for 
great art, but a method for realistic de- 
scriptions of scenes in color and forms. 
Seurat’s color theory evolved out of the 





*GeEORGES SEuRAT, by John Rewald. 
New York: Wittenborn and Company. 
125 pp., 97 illustrations. $6.00. 
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earlier findings of Chevreul and Rood, 
and his painting conformed to the basic 
laws of color and its harmonious com- 
plements. : 

The most valuable factor of this book 
for me is its completeness. Compelled 
to go to multifarious sources for in- 
formation concerned with the art criti- 
cisms of Seurat’s work, his relationship 
with his contemporaries and the in- 
fluences he exerted, this book now 
makes it possible to secure that in- 
formation within its covers. Among the 
writings quoted in the book, I would 
call attention to the French art critic, 
Felix Fénéon, who truly understood 
Seurat and the entire neo-impression- 
istic movement, and whose criticisms 
are interpretive gems. 

Added to all this the Rewald book 
contains 97 half-tones of Seurat’s work 
and reproductions of some of his con- 
temporaries who made an attempt at 
following Seurat’s methods. 

This book is not for any specific group 
of people; it is for all who enjoy going 
beyond the surfaces of art creation and 
finding out what made the artist’s work 
endure the test of time. 


Philadelphia Judges Announced 


The judges for the 41st Annual Ex- 
hibition of Watercolors and Drawings 
at the Pennsylvania Academy have been 
announced by Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Academy. 

Three judges have been appointed by 
the Academy and three by the Philadel- 
phia Watercolor Club, co-sponsors of 
the exhibition. Those appointed by the 
Academy are Gladys Rockmore Davis, 
Jon Corbino and Armin Landeck. The 
Watercolor Club has named Edward 
Warwick, James Kirk Merrick and Ed- 
ward R. Strawbridge. 

In the event of a tie Thornton Oakley, 
president of the Philadelphia Water- 
color Club, will be called upon to cast 
the deciding vote. 


Benton to Judge Wisconsin Art 


Thomas Hart Benton will judge the 
10th annual Wisconsin Salon of Art at 
the Wisconsin Memorial Union Gal- 
leries, Madison, next month. There will 
be $475 in prize money. 

The exhibition will be open to all 
Wisconsin artists, past or present. 
Media includes oil, tempera, water- 
color, pastels, graphics and sculpture. 
Those artists who have participated in 
three or more salons will be exempt 
from passing the jury of selection. 


Springfield Designs Travel 


The itinerary for the 1943-1944 exhibi- 
tion of the winner (Private Sante Grazi- 
ani of Cleveland, Ohio) and 25 other 
designs selected from the Springfield 
Museum’s $4,500 mural competition has 
been announced. 

October, at Yale University; Nov. 1-19, 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Nov. 
22-Dec. 19, at Cleveland School of Art; 
January, at University of Illinois; Feb- 
ruary, at Thayer Museum, Lawrence, 
Kansas; March, at Mulvane Art Mu- 
seum, Topeka, Kansas; April. at Kansas 
State Teachers College; May, at Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and June, at 
the Springfield Museum, Springfield, 
Missouri. 






KENDE GALLERIES 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway 





GOTHIC, RENAISSANCE 


and 


18th CENTURY 
FURNITURE 
and DECORATIONS 


Sculpture . . . paneling. . 


silver ... ivories ... bronzes 


. .. Egyptian and Oriental art. 


OIL PAINTINGS 
BY OLD MASTERS 


Mezzotints and Watercolors 


From the Collection of 
the Late 


WILLIAM EVARTS 
BENJAMIN 


together with personal proper- 
ty owned and sold by order of 
Beatrice Benjamin Cartwright 
and Henry Rogers Benjamin, 


New York City. 
* 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
October 28, 29, 30 


On Exhibition 
from October 25th 





Sales Conducted by 
A. N. Bade and L. A. Craco 
Gimbels 11th Floor 





Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Athens, Ohio 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
SHOW. Mar. 1-21, at Edwin Watts Chubb 
Gallery. For residents of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky. Jury. Prizes. Work due Feb. 14-25. 
For entry blanks and further information 
address: Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College 
of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Chicago, Ill. 


33rd ANNUAL EXHIBITION & 7th AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION OF MINIATURE 
PRINTS, Nov. 1-30. The Chicago Society 
of Etchers. Open to members. Large 
prints: mats 14x19 or 18x22; size of 
miniature prints: 3x5 inches or less. Last 
day for receiving prints Oct. 20. For fur- 
ther information address James Swann, 
Sec’y, 500 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 14, 
Til. 

Dallas, Tex. 

THIRD TEXAS PRINT ANNUAL. Dec. 12- 
June 16, at Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
Open to residents of Texas, and members 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG, 24, 1912 


Of The Art Digest, published semi-monthly Oc- 


tober to June; monthly, June, July, August, 
September, at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1943, State of New York, County of New 
York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 


State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Peyton Boswell, Jr.. who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
Editor of The Art Digest, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager, are: 

Publisher, The Art Digest, Ine., 116 E. 59th 
St.. New York, N. Y.; Editor, Peyton Boswell, Jr.. 
116 E. 59th St.. New York, N. Y.: Managing 
Editor, Sol Alfred Davidson, 116 E. 59th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Edna Marsh, 116 
E. 59th St., New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 


also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 


not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th St.. New 
York, N. Y.: Peyton Boswell, Jr.. 116 E. 59th 
St.. New York, N. Y.; Joseph Luyber, Roebling, 
N. J.; Lynn Brough, Hagerstown, Md.; Helen de 
Nagy, Hopewell, N. J.: Marcia B. Hopkins, 116 
E. 59th St., New York, N. Y.: Mrs. H. S. Ciol- 
kowski, 26 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 

3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 


upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given, also that the 
said two paragraphs contain Statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 


other than that of a bona fide owner: and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 


person, association or corporation has any in- 

terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
PEYTON BOSWELL, Jr., Edito: 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 

day of October, 1943. 
L. M. CAGNEY 
Notary Public, 


County of New York. 
N. Y. Co. Clk. No. 6, Reg. No. 2-C-78 


(My March 30, 1944.) 
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commMission expires 


of the Armed Forces stationed there. Me- 
dia: all prints. Jury. $200 in prizes. Work 


due Dec. 4. Entry cards and further in- 
formation obtainable from Jerry Bywaters, 
Director, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
12TH ANNUAL OF CUMBERLAND VAL- 
LEY ARTISTS. Jan. 30-Feb. 27, at Wash- 
ington County Museum of Fine Arts. Open 
to residents of the Cumberland Valley, 
and members of the Armed Forces sta- 
tioned there. All media. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Entry cards due Dec. 30; work, Jan. 15. 
For further information address: Dr. John 
R. Craft, Director, Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 


Lowell, Mass. 


ALL YEAR ROUND EXHIBITION, Whist- 
ler’s Birthplace (An Art Museum). Open 
to all professional artists. Media: All. Fee: 
$1.50 per picture. Jury. Single pictures are 
eligible. For information write John G. 
Wolcott, vice-president, Whistler House, 
236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


Madison, Wisc. 


TENTH ANNUAL WISCONSIN SALON OF 
ART, Nov. 4-29. The Wisconsin Union, 
University of Wisconsin. Open to artists 
who have lived three years in Wisconsin; 
ten years of residence in Wisconsin, if 
now living outside the state; or three 
years of art training in Wisconsin. Media: 
oil, tempera, watercolor, pastels, graphics 
and sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
and work due: Oct. 26. For further in- 
formation write to Gallery Committee, the 
Wisconsin Union, 770 Langdon Street, 
Madison 6, Wisc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ANNUAL LOCAL ARTISTS SHOW. 
4-Dec, 2, at Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts. Open to Minneapolis and St. Paul 
artists. Media: oils, watercolors, prints, 
drawings, sculpture. Jury. $600 purchase 
prizes. Entries due Oct. 26. For further 
information address: The Registrar, Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


29TH 
Nov. 


New York, N. Y. 

28TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, 
AND FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
MINIATURE PRINTS. Nov. 17-Dec. 8, at 
the National Academy of Design. Open 
to all artists. Jury. Media: metal plate. 
Color acceptable when subsequently col- 
ored. Fee: $2 for non-members. For entry 
blanks and further information address: 
John Taylor Arms, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y 


AMERICAN VETERANS SOCIETY 5th AN- 
NUAL, Nov. 11-Dec. 12, at American Fine 
Arts Building. Open to artists who have 
served or are serving in the armed forces 
of the United Nations and veterans of 
World War I. Media: oil, watercolor, pas- 
tel, graphics and sculpture. Fee: for non- 
members $2 for black and whites; $3 for 
paintings or sculpture. Jury of selection. 
Work due: Nov. 1. For further informa- 
tion write to Frederic Allen Williams, 
American Veterans Society of Artists, Inc. 
58 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
Allied Artists of America, Oct. 31-Nov. 
28. Fall exhibition open to all artists. Jury 
of selection. Jury of awards for medals 
of honor and cash. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture and mural design. Entry blanks 
obtained from William H. Donahue, 461 
Sixth Ave., New York City. Bring entries 
to the New York Historical Society, 170 
Central Park West (76th Street). 


M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARDS, 
in the Oil Painting Division of the Scholas- 
tic Art Award for 1943-44. Open to stu- 
dents 7-12 grades. Media: all. Cash prizes. 
For information write: M. Grumbacher, 
170 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Va. 


SECOND ANNUAL OF CONTEMPORARY 


VIRGINIA OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
PAINTINGS, Feb. 6-Feb. 27, 1944. Irene 
Leache Memorial, Museum of Arts and 


Sciences. Open to artists born, temporarily 
located or resident in Virginia. Media: oil 


or watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
due: Jan. 17; Work due: Feb. 1. For 
further information address: Mrs. F. W. 
Curd, 724 Boissevain Avenue, Norfolk 7, 
Va. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF ETCHERS AN- 
NUAL. Nov. 1-15. At the Gump Galleries. 
Media: all prints. Open to all artists. Jury. 


$2 fee for non-members. Work due Oct. 
22. For further information address: Nich- 
olas Dunphy, 617 Montgomery St., San 


Francisco, Calif. 


Utica, N. Y. 


7TH ANNUAL LOCAL ARTISTS EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 6-28. At the Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute. Open to artists living 
within 100 miles of Utica. Media: all. No 


jury. Entry cards due Jan. 15, work, Jan. 


22. For further information address: Jo- 
seph Trovato, Assistant Director, 318 Gene- 
see St., Utica, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 

2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MER- 
CHANT SEAMEN OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS. Nov. 28-Dec. 24. Corcoran Gallery 
of Art. Open to merchant seamen of the 
United Nations. Media: oils, watercolors, 
drawings. $600 in cash prizes. Work due 
Oct. 30, at Art Exhibition, USS Andrew 
Furuseth Club, 30 E, 37th St., New York, 
ms Ee 


CORCORAN ALUMNI AND STUDENT 
SALES EXHIBITION. Oct. 30-Nov. 21. 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. Open to ad- 


vanced, and former students of the Cor- 
coran School of Art. Work due Oct. 25. 
For further information and entry cards 
address: Agnes Mayo, Sec’y, Corcoran 
School of Art, Washington, D. C. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 

YONKERS ART ASSOCIATION FALL EX- 
HIBITION. Nov. 8-Dec. 19. Hudson River 
Museum, 510 Warburton Ave. Media: wa- 
tercolors, pastels, small oils; small sculp- 
ture; prints; drawings. Jury. Non-mem- 
bers charged fee for each exhibit accepted. 


Work due before Nov. 3. Entry blanks 
obtainable from James Ross, Sec’y, 124 
Morris Street, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


NINTH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW, Jan. 
1-30, 1944, Butler Art Institute. Open to 
residents and former residents of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Indiana. Media: Oils and watercolors. Jury. 
Purchase awards and prizes. Entry cards 
and works due Dec. 5. For full informa- 
tion address the Secretary, The Butler Art 
Institute, Youngstown, O. 





Synthetic Venom 


Tue “Prints for Victory” exhibition, 
competitively selected by Artists for 
Victory in New York, is now being 


shown simultaneously in 25 museums , 


throughout the country (see Oct. 1 
DicesT), and is receiving varied critical 
receptions. First out-of-town critic to 
reach the Dicest is Arthur Millier of 
The Los Angeles Times. Millier, who 
saw the show at the Fine Arts Gallery 
of San Diego (2324 Pine Street), was 
not especially excited. Main objection 
was that the connection with the war 
effort is in too many cases “pretty 
tenuous.” 

Wrote Millier: “An occasional print, 
though, offers strikingly pertinent com- 
ment. One, a lithograph by Benton 
Spruance showing three men of Lidice 
meeting their deaths, is a great print, 
destined to outlive the war. 

“A good proportion of the war feel- 
ing shown by the artists strikes this 
observer as synthetic. There are too 
many stock figures of the kind cartoon- 
ists use, too many venom-drooling Japs 
and super-brutal Nazis for pictures 
which are supposed to have more than 
momentary value. And ‘Fascism’ and 
‘The Four Freedoms,’ which were fa- 
vorite subjects, defied most artists’ ef- 
forts to present them in substantial 
forms. 

“The query of many visitors at the 
show’s opening was ‘Who’s going to 
buy these prints?’ There was no an- 
swer, either. So far as most of the 
subjects go, they would serve well as 
temporary poster themes to stimulate 
production or lessen absenteeism in 
war plants. But few people want them 
on their walls.” 

On the other hand, Millier was im- 
pressed by the fact that “the silk 
screen print gives, in this show, a fur- 
ther demonstration of its importance 
as a multiple picture making process.” 
It is destined, he believes, “to be the 
favorite original print process of the 
not so remote future.” 
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Artists Lives 
++++*By JUDITH Kaye REED ***=*= 


A good bank note engraver is beset 
by many temptations once his skill 
outruns the prosaic demands of his 
profession but J. F. Kensett, 19th cen- 
tury American, discovered a legal way 
to capitalize his talent. From curlicue 
on bank note to line on canvas he 
found an easy adjustment and lived 
to see his October Afternoon, Lake 
George, one of a series of views of 
America, sell for $65,300. 


* * 


One man who did not mind being a 


prophet without honor in his homeland 
was the 15th century sculptor, Donatel- 


* 


lo. Explaining why he was curtailing a 


successful visit in Padua, where he re- 
ceived many honors, Donatello de- 
clared: “If I remained here where 
everyone flatters me I should soon for- 
get what I am, but in my own Florence 
criticism will keep me vigilant and 
compel me to advance.” 

* * * 


Add to trials of portrait painters: 
Bertel Thornaldsen, Danish artist, was 
engaged to do a portrait of Lord By- 
ron. When the poet entered the studio 
with a sorrowful expression, Thornald- 
sen suggested he assume a more tran- 
quil visage. Byron was indignant and 
explained that sorrow was his natural 
expression. When the melancholy por- 
trait was completed it was hailed as 
a perfect likeness by all but the model. 
Complained the poet: “This is not my 
face. I have a much greater aspect of 
misery than that.” 


* * * 


Artists without commissions may 
find instruction is this ancedote about 
Adrian Brower, Dutch recorder of the 
beer hall. Stranded without funds af- 
ter an extensive drinking bout, Brower 
borrowed a plain linen suit and deco- 
rated it with exquisitely colored gar- 
lands of flowers. He then borrowed 
money for a ticket to the opera and 
displayed his suit. The deception was 
successful, for when the women dis- 
covered the fabric was painted they 
flocked to his studio impressed by his 
skill. Brower soon had saved enough 
money to go on another and lengthier 
binge, 

* * * 

The despised housefly may be a 
nuisance, but it too has its place in 
art history. Quentin Massys, the Flem- 
ish blacksmith who took up art to woo 
a painter’s daughter, was getting no- 
where with the old gentleman until 
he imposed a meticulously drawn fly 
on the cheek of the father’s self-por- 
trait. When the haughty parent found 
himself attempting to remove a painted 
insect from his canvas, he yielded to 
the suitor’s talent and withdrew his 
objection to the marriage. 

* x cd 

Art vs. Politics: During his stay at 
the Spanish Court, Rubens was asked 
by a shocked and ignorant courtier: 
“What—does an ambassador to his 
Catholic Majesty amuse himself paint- 
ing pictures?” Replied the artist “No, 
but the painter sometimes amuses him- 
Self with diplomacy.” 


October 15, 1943 
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Joseph Mack Painting Mural at Hampton 
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Young Negro Art Impresses New York 


It’s A YOUNG ART, surely, and done by 
young people. The title “Young Negro 
Art,” which applies to an exhibition in 
a third floor gallery of the Museum of 
Modern Art, is no doubt intended to be 
read both ways. 

As well as was possible, in the small 
space alloted, the Hampton Institute, 
of Hampton, Virginia, has given some 
idea of the advances made in a very 
few years among students enrolled in 
the Arts Center of this large institu- 
tion of learning. 

Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld heads the art 
department and began work with the 
Negro students in 1939 when he came 
there from Vienna with a long record 
of achievement as director of art in 
Vienna’s Chajesrealgymnasium and at 
the Blinden Institute Hohewarte. Dr. 
Lowenfeld has degrees equivalent to 
that of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
United States. He acted one year as 
consultant psychologist at the Loch- 
land Institute in Geneva. 

What this Austrian scholar does with 
Negro students who come to him wish- 
ing to be taught to express themselves, 
is most interesting. First of all it is 
necessary that the instructor under- 
stand the Negro outlook upon life, con- 
ditioned by the restrictions imposed up- 
on him from birth. Then he must break 
down in each individual that constant 
consciousness of inequality and replace 
it with confidence in his inherent ability 
to create. 

Of the 165 students enrolled in Dr. 
Lowenfeld’s department, some have 
come to the school with an already 
“developed” style, learned elsewhere. 


Some are from rural sections and are 
sons and daughters of tradesmen or 
domestic employees. Any art work they 
have assayed is copied from magazine 
ads or illustrations and it expresses, 
according to their mentor, a longing to 
do that which the majority group has 
achieved. There is, then, a tendency to 
imitate the “superior” art of the white 
group. The second group is easier to 
lead into green pastures than the first. 

Some of these entrance drawings, 
made by beginners, are shown in the 
exhibition and beside them, the work 
of a year later. The full power of in- 
telligent guidance is seen in the juxta- 
position. The advance made by student 
John Biggers of Gastonia, N. C., from 
a pencil drawing of John Wilkes Booth 
shooting Lincoln, to a big and compli- 
cated mural, The Dying Soldier, done 
the following year, is almost miracu- 
lous. The large tempera was _ under- 
taken without benefit of further op- 
portunities to imitate—for this ten- 
dency is nipped in the bud. 

Biggers, who shows the _ greatest 
number of exhibits, was a plumber’s 
helper in his home town. In two years 
he has painted several murals in the 
Arts Center which could not be re- 
moved to be shown here, and has sculp- 
tured a head of General Samuel Chap- 
man Armstrong, founder of Hampton 
Institute. 

Painting a mural is not, however, an 
end in itself here any more than in in- 
telligently guided art departments else- 
where. Many students are trained as 
teachers of art; some will be commer- 
[Please turn to page 26] 
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First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 
nated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Catalog K. Louise B. Ballinger 
Acting Curator. Broad and Cherry Sts., Phila. 2. 


Ihe oe TITOVE 
Uf ChUCAGO 


Professional School. Fine Arts, painting, sculpture. Industrial 
and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Decoration. 
Dress Design. War Courses: Occupational Crafts, Map Making, 
Drafting. Teacher Training. Degree and Diploma Courses. 
65th year. Catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at 





Adams St., Chicago, Illinois. Box 777 





COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 


Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 
ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information, 


A. Hudson, 





address: 


Kenneth Director, 





Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Training in Fine & Applied Arte. 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses. 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 
oF ART 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntTinG, INTERIOR DeEc- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMmeErciAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 








School of Design for Women 


99th Y ear. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion 
arts, fine arts, advertisin; 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
courses. Photography, puppet- 
ry, jewelry, pottery, 
drafting. Residences. 
school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
War Production Training Courses. Post War Design 
Courses. Write for information—College credits 
transferable. 


4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. 2 








Young Negro Art 
[Continued from page 25] 


cial artists, decorators, book designers, 
etc. 

One graduate of the school, Charles 
H. White, is at work painting a record 
of the Negro’s role in the war, his 
work being made possible by a two 
year’s Rosenwald Scholarship. John 
Bean of Gary, Indiana, an art major, 
had won five poster contests before 
entering Hampton. Annabelle Baker 
had painted a mural in her Jackson- 
ville, Florida, church. Joseph Mack 
(shown pg. 25 at work at Hampton), is 
the son of a North Carolina brick 
mason, and painted Pieta in the ex- 
hibition, a large and very emotional 
canvas. Alfred James Martin of the 
Bronx painted an expressive picture 
called Jazz. 

Three students, Junius Redwood, 
Frank Steward and George Spencer, 
whose work is shown, were drafted 
from school into the Armed Forces 
before training had gone very far. 

All educators, no matter their spe- 
cific problems, could profit by a com- 
prehension of Dr. Lowenfeld’s methods 
of direction.—M. R. 


Proctor Cultural Program 


At the Munson-Williams-Proctor In- 
stitute, three courses of artistic en- 
deavor, Cultural Program, School of 
Art and Community Arts Program, are 
placed gratuitously at the disposal of 
the children and adults of Utica and 
nearby towns. Included in the three 
programs are lectures on travel, litera- 
ture, music, art exhibitions, art classes, 
study groups, motion pictures and musi- 
cales. 

Saturday, the gala day for children— 
no school—the Institute offers them all 
the facilities of instruction with classes 
in painting, drawing, modeling, craft- 
work, weaving, dancing, marionette and 
puppet making, speech and choir. Added 
to all this are motion pictures which 
are shown on Saturdays to capacity 
audiences. 

Not to omit the Institute’s activities 
for soldiers, the staff and student body 
participate very generously in war time 
programs: every two weeks dances are 
held for soldiers stationed near Utica; 
books and magazines are collected and 
sent to the nearby army hospitals; 
monthly art exhibitions are sent to Pine 
Camp and framed color reproductions 
are hung in the rooms and wards of the 
Rhodes Hospital. 


William Fett 


[Continued from page 21] 


might have been born ten thousand 
years ago or at least as long ago as 
Noah’s day. He paints the rumbling 
earth, flood waters, after the rain, a 
dangerous night and the movement of 
growth. 

Using very wet, very heavy paper, 
Fett paints in broad areas of intense 
color a sort of accompaniment like the 
left hand of a boogie-woogie pianist 
and all the while, what would be his 
right hand is elaborating with details 
of plant and pod forms, eddying around 
in the general movement of the piece. 
It appears that he wipes out streaks 
of color from the wet paper with a 
charcoal rubber to get white areas. 


Earned Honors 


The California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor announces the election of 
Mrs. Alma Spreckels Rosenkrans as 
trustee and Mr. Archer M. Huntington 
and Mr. H. K. S. Williams as honorary 
trustees of the museum. 

Mrs. Rosenkrans, daughter of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Adolph B. Spreckles, 
donors of the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor in 1924, fills a vacancy on the 
board through the resignation of Paul 
Shoup. Both Mr, Huntington and Mr. 
Williams have been generous benefac- 
tors of the museum for many years. 
Mr. Huntington has given the museum 
the Collis Potter Huntington Memorial 
Collection of 18th century French art, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington’s monumental 
equestrian statue of Jeanne D’Arc, and 
from time to time has augmented his 
original gifts with rare groups of Eng- 
lish and French mezzotints. 

Mr. Williams and his late wife, 
Mildred, presented to the museum a 
collection of paintings by the leading 
European masters encompassing the 
16th to the 20th centuries, an endow- 
ment fund for the continued growth 
of a permanent collection and more 
recently a group of important ex- 
amples of American painting. 


Chicago Annual to Open 


As this issue goes to press, three men 
distinguished in the art field meet at 
the Chicago Art Institute to select the 
winners of the seven prizes at the 54th 
Annual Exhibition of American Paint- 
ings and Sculpture. The three are: 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., director of the 
Addison Gallery of American Art at 
Andover; Henry Kreis, nationally 
known Connecticut sculptor; and 
Charles Sheeler, famous for his met- 
iculous and realistic paintings of the 
American Scene. 

The prize purse totals $2,700. The 
winners will be announced in the next 
issue of the DIGEST. 


Museum Staff Changes 


The war continues to bring changes 
to the museum staffs. Edmund K. 
Kuehn, assistant director of the Co- 
lumbus Gallery of Fine Arts since 1940, 
has been assigned to aerial photography 
in the Army Air Force, and Francis J. 
Mills, membership secretary of the same 
institution since 1930, is in training for 
overseas duty with the American Red 
Cross. 


Portrait of Prof. Kaerlitz 


A portrait of Professor G. B. Kaerlitz 
by Charlotte Berend has been presented 
to Columbia University by an alumnus. 
Professor Kaerlitz, who died last Jan. 
19 at the age of 47, was a professor in 
mechanical engineering and a noted au- 
thority on lubrication. The portrait will 
be permanently put on exhibition in the 
Eggleston Engineering Library. 


BRECHER 


PRIVATE PAINTING CLASS 
Phone or Write 
WAtkins 9-5-1-68 
SPECIAL SATURDAY CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 


124 West 23rd Street e New York 
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Europe’s Looted Art 
[Continued from page 17] 


long time the possibility of losing the 
war. But they have since a long time 
too laid out a plan to win the peace. 
Syndicates have carefully organized to 
purchase stocks, bonds, real estate and 
works of art which were all bought 
perfectly “correctly” in well-managed 
private or public auctions planned in 
such a way that few people knew about 
them and hence goods were bought for 
practically nothing. When the moment 
will be opportune, those works of art are 
going to be dumped in this country and 
in England against pounds and dollars. 
Germany and her friends, they plan, 
will in this way be the masters of the 
world art market. 

It is our duty to defeat this plan in the 
name of the great principles we have 
been fighting for in the last two wars. 
Should we not be ready as soon as the 
armistice is signed to protect ourselves 
against this unfair practice and should 
we let this continent be swamped by 
“legally” stolen goods, we will have 
fought this war in vain and our lack of 
imagination would be equal to a major 
defeat. To avoid this, we will have to 
use revolutionary methods, 

The measures to be taken are of two 
types: the national and the internation- 
al ones. Each occupied country will 
have to help (I hate to use the word 
collaborate) with all its might by taking 
the following drastic steps within its 
own borders: 


1) A law will have to be promulgated 
as soon as possible, and this before 
the transfer of governments back to 
their own country, that all trans- 
actions made before September 1, 
1939 in Poland, and May 10, 1940 in 
France, Belgium, Holland, etc., are 
void; except those made bona fide, 
that is, with an affidavit signed by 
the seller and the buyer that the sale 
was not made under duress. 

2) A three months period after the 

signing of the armistice will be 

given to any possessor of a work of 
art purchased between the above 
mentioned dates (dates of invasion) 
and the date of the evacuation of the 
German army, to declare his pur- 
chases, giving all details and data 
on: where and when he _ bought 
them, under what circumstances the 
transaction took place, and what 
happened to the works of art. If 
within this three months period he 
has not returned his purchases to 
the authorities, he will not only pay 

a very heavy fine but be condemned 

to the maximum penalty to which 

a receiver of stolen goods would be. 

A registry will be kept by the respec- 

tive countries of all to those declara- 

tions properly classified so as to 
enable anybody to recover his stolen 
property. 
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It would seem first that these laws 
were very drastic and that a simple 
decree prohibiting the exportation of 
Works of art for a certain length of 
time from those ex-occupied countries 
Would be sufficient. But it is our experi- 
ence that such laws are not only ineffi- 
cient but are creating a strong incentive 
to smuggle—an incentive which is ram- 


Pant in practically everybody’s subcon- 
Science. 
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The Pacca law which existed in Italy 
for fifty years, and the 1920 law in 
France during two years, have done 
more harm than good. Never was the 
hidden exportation of works of art so 
considerable as during that restrictive 
period. Already through Spain have 
arrived in South America, and are still 
arriving now, a certain amount of paint- 
ings, among them well known ones, 
which are cached, awaiting the day 
when the danger of recuperation has 
passed. This is why real protection must 
come from the countries who import 
works of art in great quantity like the 
United States whose geographical situ- 
ation is ideal, having only two land 
boundaries: Mexico and Canada. 

America’s defense against “legally” 
or “illegally” stolen pictures would be 
very simple. Any importer of works 
of art would have to sign an affidavit 
that this picture was not purchased 
(if it came from France) between May 
10, 1940 and the date of evacuation of 
German troops; and that during that 
period it did not change hands. An im- 
porter signing an affidavit stating false 
facts would be subject to the strongest 
international punishment. Every picture 
or work of art would be photographed, 
bear the signature of the owner, and be 
filed with a customs house special organ- 
ization which would have a catalogue of 
every item imported in this country. 
In case of sale, the new and the former 
owners would have to make a _ joint 
declaration to the customs house indi- 
cating the change of ownership. 

This organization would last twenty- 
five years, thus giving it plenty of time 
to recuperate the stolen treasures. A 
certain number of first class experts 
would be needed to avoid possible mis- 
takes like detecting copies from originals 
and properly classifying dubious attri- 
butions. 

To have this scheme work in a very 
smooth way, there must be a real inter- 
national desire of cooperation. A proper 
agreement would embrace these points: 


1) A list would be communicated to all 
countries of all stolen treasures 
(although we know that the Ger- 
mans have destroyed the files when- 
ever they could) with photographs. 
if possible, and all data. 
Lists would be compiled of people 
who have traded with the Germans 
in occupied countries, and those 
who have bought stolen goods openly 
or secretly. 
3) A punishment of a minimum of ten 
years in prison imposed on those 
who three months after the armistice 
have not delivered to the authorities 
of the country they live in. the loot 
they have acquired during this war. 
All countries to be obliged to com- 
municate and document all informa- 
tion which can lead to the arrest of 
a looter. 
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We can well imagine that if the 
governments of the United States, of 
Mexico and Canada wish to enforce 
these national and international laws, 
practically no stolen goods can enter 
this hemisphere. It is at the point of 
import, not export, that the traffic can 
best be controlled. Naturally the gov- 
ernments in exile would have to do 
their share, realising that every step 
toward a more honest world is a step 
toward quick national recovery. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL 
154 West 


SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 


c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON GRANT, FLORENCE 


TOPPING GREEN, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, 


ARTHUR D. LORD, HOBART NICHOLS, 


ORLANDO ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. TOWNSEND, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT 


Building Is Going Forward 


Perhaps the most gratifying and hope- 
ful aspects for the future of art in the 
country is the increasing activity in 
our State Chapters, a number of which 
have already launched or have plans 
under way for the establishment of gal- 
leries where the work of their members 
may be exhibited. The bringing of these 
sales centers into being will be a tre- 
mendous incentive to the artist mem- 
bers who will find in them a place to 
show their work. 

These galleries will attract the pub- 
lic by reason of their nature. An an- 
nouncement of the opening of a gal- 
lery is made by our very progressive 
California Chapter to inaugurate Amer- 
ican Art Week. 

Massachusetts has its home and gal- 
lery in the old Whistler birthplace in 
Lowell. 

Nothing the State Chapters can un- 
dertake will be more helpful to their 
members, bringing them together and 
stimulating their work, than a project 
such as California is announcing. Fur- 
thermore it will create a_ profitable 
market place for their art. 


Our Sincere Thanks 


The Board of the League acknowl- 
edges with profound gratitude the na- 
tionwide response to its appeal for text- 
books on any of the visual arts for use 
by the unfortunate and _ hospitalized 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


boys of our armed forces. It is the pur- 
pose to aid them in learning some use- 
ful craft or find activities for their 
shock torn minds and members. 

This response is not surprising, but 
the magnitude of it is none the less 
amazing. To those who would still like 
to send a book or two, Mrs. Hohman 
will be glad to send you as many book- 
plates as you may wish, as the names 
of the donors are inscribed in all books. 
Fair Juries and Unfair Shows 

Many letters have been received con- 
gratulating the League on its stand for 
fair juries for competitions and exhibi- 
tions, and also for its attitude and warn- 
ings on galleries which are cutting the 
life out of art prices and then exacting 
half of the receipts for commission. 

Of course such letters are helpful. The 
League has no idea of relenting or 
either of those pursuits, and it needs 
your help. Write us. Your letters show 
you are backing us up. 


League Gallery Opens 

The progressive California Chapter 
announces that concurrently with Amer- 
ican Art Week, November 1, a sales 
gallery will open to the public with 
proper ceremonies in the Pent House 
at 133 Geary Street, San Francisco. 

The gallery will be for the members 
of the California Chapter and oper- 
ated by the Chapter. Commission on 
sales at rock bottom figure and a small 
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Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


AMERICAN ART WEEK PRIZE for 
1943—Etching by the well-known artist 
Frank W. Benson. Mr. Benson is famous 
for his etchings of wild ducks. His works 
are sought after by connoisseurs of 
hunting and duck shooting pictures. 


registration fee will support the gal- 
lery. 

In commending Mr. E. Bruce Douglas, 
Chapter Chairman, for this forward 
step, Paul B. Williamson, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, said: 

“It seems that with one stroke Mr. 
Douglas and the Executive Committee 
have made a powerful stride to solve 
some of the fair and unfair jury head- 
aches; answered the semi-public gal- 
lery fault of playing favorite to cheap 
sensationalism and freak art; cut into 
the high sales commission racket of 
those dealers who rob the producing 
artist or mark up his work beyond the 
purse of the buying public. San Fran- 
cisco is the logical buying center of the 
West. ... this gallery will become na- 
tional in its offerings and buyers.” 

The gallery is the outcome of a care- 
ful survey of the art market and con- 
ditions confronting the artist and pros- 
pective owner in the West. 


Interesting Items 


The Dutchess County Art Association 
of New York has celebrated American 
Art Week since 1935. Their main pro- 
ject last year was the publication of 4 
calendar of reproductions of paintings 
executed by prominent artists of theif 
group. The receipts from the sale of 
this calendar totaled $2,000.00 for the 
Allied War Relief. 

Under the able direction of Mrs. Percy 
Decker the following counties in New 
York have been organized for chapter 
work this year: Albany, Dr. Margaret 
Hayes; Schoharie, Mrs. Henry Miller; 
Oneida, Mr. Joseph Trovato; Sullivan, 
Mr. Josepn Fobert; Ulster, Mrs. Barton 
Matteson; Kingston City, Mr. William 
McVey; Ellenville, Dorothy Hocrnef; 
Dutchess, Tom Barrett and Green, Mrs. 
Percy Decker, President of Arts and 
Crafts Guild Chapter of the League. 
Our Catskill Chapter has been working 
very hard all summer on the restora 
tion of an old home which will be 
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opened shortly as its Chapter House, 
the first Chapter House in New York 
State, 

When the restoration of the Hudson 
River Bracketed home of the chapter 
is completed it will be the second Chap- 
ter House in New York State. 

Charlotte M. Hoff, State Chairman 
of Art for the Ohio Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, writes: “We are delighted 
to make an appeal for text-books, tools 
and materials for the men and women 
in the armed services of our country, 
for we believe your outline for artists’ 
cooperation with the war effort very 
complete. It has our support.” 

From Florida Mrs. Myrtle Taylor 
Bradford writes: “Our winter season is 
now opening and all arrangements are 
well in hand for American Art Week. 
I shall appear before the State Federa- 
tion Board on October 19th with an ap- 
peal for complete cooperation with all 
League activities.” 

It has also been Mrs. Bradford’s good 
fortune to interest the city Commis- 
sioners of Miami in our Text-book Cam- 
paign to the extent that they have al- 


casts as a build-up for Art Week pro- 
grams. The first on Friday October 1st, 
over station W.T.I.C., Hartford, was in- 
deed inspirational and the second on 
October 13th, over W.B.R.Y., Waterbury, 
is in the making as this information 
goes to press, 

Hundreds of cards have been sent 
out by Mrs. Marshall and I quote from 
one: 

AMERICAN ART WEEK 

NOVEMBER FIRST TO SEVENTH 
Featuring the work of our artist 
men and women in the Services 
and our artists in defense work as 
well as the work of our civilians. 

Please oper your museums, li- 

braries, galleries, your stores and 

even your own studios and help 
make this 1943 Week a real Art 

Week towards Victory! 


CAROLINE CLARK MARSHALL 
Redding Ridge 
Art Week Director for Connecticut 


It was my pleasure last week to re- 
ceive a call from Mrs. Gretchen Kratzer 



































































































































TeCARLYLE 


On your next trip to New York stop here 
... Within easy reach of leading art gal- 
leries, museums, business and amusement 
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Carnegie Exhibition 


[Continued from page 6] 


second honorable mention with the 
dramatically lighted and dark-toned 
Sorrow. Impersonal, rather than spe- 
cific in its feeling, this is an emotional 
canvas that probably had its inspira- 
tion in war environment. Miss Kayn 
was born in Vienna in 1903, became an 
American citizen in 1926, studied at the 
League under Bridgman and George 
Luks. Lately she is finding ready recog- 
nition. Her 1941 Carnegie exhibit was 
purchased from the show by a private 
collector; more recently the Toledo Mu- 
seum acquired her painting New Moon. 

Third honorable mention and $200 
went to Dan Lutz for I Got a Harp, a 
beautifully composed interpretation of 
the Negro spiritual, developed in richly 
varied shades of blue. The rhythmic 
pattern suggests music notes. Lutz, 37 
and a native of Decatur, Illinois, stud- 
ied at the Chicago Art Institute. He is a 
member of the art faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Byron Thomas, who is now in Eng- 
land as a war correspondent for Life, 
won the fourth honorable mention and 
$100 with a small, sharply delineated 
piece of realism called Cemetery. A 
solitary figure in white walks between 
a double row of bare trees, flanked by 
grim shapes of tombstones. Thomas, 
now 41, was born in Baltimore, began 
his career by free lancing in commer- 
cial art without any formal training; 
later attended the Art Students League 
Until recently he was an instructor in 
painting at Cooper Union. 

Few will quarrel with the decisions 
of the judges. However, such is the 
over-all quality of the Carnegie show 
that this writer would have had some 
difficult moments letting the following 
seven canvases go unrewarded: Hotel 
Lobby by Edward Hopper (note the 
masterful handling of space and light); 
Sunset, Gloucester by Jean Liberte (lush 
in form and color); Sea Gulls by Wil- 
liam Thon (powerful and brooding by 
an artist who knows deep water); 
Where Are They Going? by Lamar 
Dodd (hooded Negro women seated in 
a wagon, destination unknown); Spring 
at Fiddlers Cave by Helen Sawyer 
(sheer beauty of color in landscape); 
End of Summer by Gladys Rockmore 
Davis (sensitive and charming insight 
into childhood); and the torpedoed ship 
simply entitled 1942 by Henry Mattson 
(graphic and realistic, should live after 
sea lanes are free of submarines). 

In such nationwide surveys as the 
Carnegie exhibition, the reviewer looks 
first for trends that may mark the 
paths of future painting. A healthy sign 
at the Carnegie is an encouraging num- 
ber of exhibits containing that quality 
of imaginative power which character- 
ized Poe, but has been largely absent 
from the work of our painters—the ob- 
ject seen versus the object thought or 
felt. Typical of this trend away from 
hackneyed subject matter are Chande- 
lier by Karl Zerbe, the Unicorn by Karl 
Priebe (the lady rides side-saddle), What 
Are They Going To Do Next by Julio 
de Diego (imaginative war interpreta- 
tion), Lion and Paper Flowers by Felix 
Ruvolo (odd combination), September 
27 by John Atherton, Allegorical Scene 
by Federico Castellon, In the Forest by 
Raymond Breinin, The Teacher by Pep- 
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pino Mangravite, First Spring Outing 
by Carl Hall and Let Us Give Thanks 
by Clarence Carter. 

Another trend, but fortunately a fee- 
ble one, might be called the “Indecisive 
School,” wherein one brush stroke never 
knows exactly what the next one will 
do. Witness the exhibits by Maxim Kopf, 
William Thoeny and Sigmund Menkes. 

Realism, combined with paint quality, 
is seen in Julien Binford’s Crap Shoot- 
ers, Henry Lee McFee’s From tie Vege- 
table Kingdom, Paul Clemens’ Tues- 
day’s Child, Jerry Farnsworth’s Philo- 
mena, Karl Fortess’s Lonesome and 
Blue, David Fredenthal’s Indian Village, 
Fletcher Martin’s Lullaby (a prize fight 
action scene, notable for its sense of 
continuing movement), Phil Paradise’s 
Moonlight Madness, Bruce Mitchell’s 
Hudson Autumn (lent by the University 
of Arizona), Carl Gaertner’s Car Stop, 
and Emil J. Kosa, Jr.’s Old California. 

Effective genre, mixed with a mead 
of humor, is seen in the exhibits of 
Minna Citron and Iver Rose. Not so 
fortunate in this field are the illustra- 
tive pictures by Daniel Celantano and 
Molly Luce. Doris Lee’s Helicopter, 
though similar, is not as bad as her 
Dirigible Disaster in the Metropolitan 
Museum. The light touch saves it. 
Among the few social-conscious ex- 
hibits, Renee Lahm’s Progress, show- 
ing Southern Negroes climbing a skull- 
decorated platform to Harlem, carries 
well. 

More numerous than usual are the 
war subjects, with George Grosz’ horror- 
picture, I Am Glad I Came Back, pic- 
turing death parting the curtains to 
look again on Cainish man, standing 
out. Other strong war subjects: This 
Was Our Home by Miron Sokole, The 
Wound by Joseph Hirsch, Europa by 
Coulton Waugh and Russian Women by 
William Gropper (although the women 
could just as easily be Amish Pennsyl- 
vanians). Philip Evergood misses so 
badly in his picture, It Has To Be Done, 
that the charging soldiers look more 
like Japs than Americans. 


The several! abstract paintings make 
a good showing, particularly those by 
Jean Xceron, Lyonel Feininger (whose 
son, Theodore Lux, exhibits a Currier 
& Ives version of Queen of the Hudson), 
Karl Knaths, Francis Criss and Stuart) 
Davis. Ralston Crawford does excep- 7 
tionally well with some Water Tanks. 

Considering that Pittsburgh was the 
home of the famous John Kane, there 
is a surprisingly small number of con- 
temporary “primitives” in the Carnegie | 
show. In this group, Horace Pippin? 
with Woman Taken in Adultery holds 
lead position. 

Some of the well known exhibitors 
uphold their positions, some do not. § 
Below par could be placed Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s decorative Near Abiquiu, 
New Mexico, Max Weber's rather va- 
cant Colonial Table With Flowers, John 
Marin’s dry-as-dust Rising Sea, Maine, 
Jack Levine’s confused Passing Show, 
Paul Burlin’s Picasso-esque Play In 
Three-Four Time and Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s 
ever-recurrent Upside Down Table. 

At par, or above, are: Eugene Speich- 
er, Henry Varnum Poor, Guy Pene du 
Bois, Ernest Fiene, Leon Kroll, Joe 
Jones, Jon Corbino, Frederic Taubes, 
Alexander Brook, Hobson Pittman, 
Reginald Marsh, Phil Guston, Darrel 
Austin, Julian Levi, Arbit Blatas, Mal- 
colm Parcell, Doris Rosenthal, Daniel 
Garber, Randall Davey, Harry Leith- 
Ross, Cameron Booth, Peter Hurd, Rev- 
ington Arthur, Mervin Jules, Fred Nag- 
ler, John Steuart Curry, Louisa W. Ro- 
bins, Bernard Karfiol, John Heliker and 
Thomas H. Benton, 

As a fair, unbiased cross-section of 
contemporary art in war-time America, 
the Carnegie exhibition is highly suc- 
cessful—and encouraging. It is unfortu- 
nate that transportation restrictions 
will limit its audience mostly to local 
art lovers. As it hangs, it is better by 
a wide margin than any similar show 
this reviewer has seen in New York in 
several years. And New York lays 
just claim to being the current art cen- 
ter of the world.—P. B., Jr, 


CARNEGIE JURY OF AWaRD—Seated Left to Right: Clyde H. Burroughs, 
Francis Henry Taylor, Blake-More Godwin. Standing: John O’Connor, Jr. 
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